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DURING the sixty years’ experience enjoyed by this house, 
our product has been recognized as a standard of excel- 
lence both in public and private memorials. 


BOOKLET B ON REQUEST 


HARRISON GRANITE COMPANY 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


H. LAWSON, 4927 Osage Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
; : H. L. DAVIS, 1206 East Adams Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Resident Representatives : -\ GEORGE SIMPSON, 4 Buhl Block, Detroit, Mich. 
R. S. MORRISON, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


Works: Barre, Vt. 


MISSIONARY DISTRICTS AND THEIR BISHOPS 
; 1. AT HOME 


Alaska: Rt. Rev. Dr. Peter T. Rowe. 
Arizona: Rt. Rev. Dr. Julius W. At- 


wood. 

Asheville: Rt. Rev. Dr. Junius M. 
Horner. 

Eastern Oklahoma: Rt. Rev. Dr. The- 
odore P. Thurston. 

Eastern Oregon: Rt. Rev. Dr. Robert 
L. Paddock. 

Honolulu: Rt. Rev. Dr. Henry B. Res- 
tarick, 

Idaho: Rt. Rev. Dr. James B. Fun- 


sten. 

Nevada: Rt. Rev. Dr. Franklin S. 
Spalding, in charge. 

New Mexico: Rt. Rev. Frederick B. 
Howden. 

North Dakota: Rt. Rev. J. Poyntz 


Tyler. 

North Texas: Rt. Rev. Dr. Edward A. 
Temple. 

Oklahoma: Rt. Rev. Dr. Francis K. 
Brooke. 


Porto Rico: Rt. Rev. Charles B. Col- 
more. 

Philippine Islands: Rt. Rev. Dr. 

harles H. Brent. 

Salina: Rt. Rev. Dr. Sheldon M. Gris- 
wold. 

San Joaquin: Rt. Rev. Dr. Louis 

Childs Sanford. 

South Dakota: Rt. Rev. Dr. George 
Biller, Jr. 

Southern Florida: Rt. Rev. Dr. Cam- 
eron Mann. 

Spokane: Rt. Rev. Dr. Lemuel. H. 
Wells, in charge. 

Utah: Rt. Rev. Dr. Franklin S. Spald- 
ing. 

Western Colorado: Rt. Rev. Dr. Ben- 
jamin Brewster. 

Western Nebraska: Rt. Rev. Dr. 
George A. Beecher. 

Wyoming: Rt. Rev. Dr. Nathaniel S. 
Thomas. 


Though not a missionary district the erate Canal Zone has been placed under the care of the 
t 


ev. Dr. 


A. W. Knight 


II. ABROAD 


Anking: Rt. Rev. Dr. D. Trumbull 
Huntington. 


Brazil: Rt. Rev. Dr. Lucien L. Kin- 
solving. 

Cuba: Rt. Rev. Dr. Albion W. Knight, 
in charge. 


Hankow: Rt. Rev. Dr. Logan H. 
Roots. 


Haiti: Rt. Rey. Charles B. Colmore, 
in charge. : 

Kyoto: Ri. Rev. Dr. H. St. George 
Tucker. 

Liberia: Rt. Rev. Dr. Samuel D. 
Ferguson. 

Mexico: Rt. Rev. Dr. Henry D. Aves. 

Shanghai: Rt. Rev. Dr. Frederick R. 
Graves. 

Tokyo: Rt. Rey. Dr. John McKim. 


IMPORTANT NOTES 
SUBSCRIBERS TO THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 
N order to give our subscribers efficient service it is requested that subscriptions 
be renewed as promptly as possible after expiration notices are received. 

ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Subscriptions 

will be discontinued unless renewed. Upon the wrapper with each address is a 

note of the time when the subscription expires. Changes are made on the fifteenth 

of each month. For subscriptions received later changes appear the following month. 
DO TAEACLERGY: 

HE Clergy are requested to notify “The Mailing Department, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York,” of changes in their post-office addresses in order that 
the Board’s publications may be correctly mailed to them. 

CONCERNING WILLS 

T is earnestly requested that inquiries be made concerning Wills admitted to 
probate whether they contain bequests to this Society, and that information of 
all such bequests be communicated to the Treasurer without delay. In making 
bequests for missions it is most important to give the exact title of the Society, thus : 
I give, devise, and bequeath to The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, for the use of the 
Society If it is desired that the bequest should be applied to some par- 
ticular department of the work, there should be substituted for the words, “For the 
Use of the Society,” the words “For Domestic Missions,” or “For Foreign Mis- 
sions,” or “For Work Among the Indians,” or “For Work Among Colored People,” 

or “For Work in Africa,” or “For Work in China,” etc. 
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THE MEDICAL AND NURSING 


AL, TOKYO, JAPAN 


ST. LUKD’S HOSPI’ 


STAFF OF 


Che Spirit of Missions 


VoL. LXXIX 


September, 1914 


No. 9 


THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 


“Things which ye do hear and see.” 


OD did not make us pure spirits. 
He made us men and women, in 

a world in which all kinds of His poor 
are ever with us. 


The Spiritual And neither the 
in individual nor the 
Medical Missions Church on éarth 
can ever forget 


that fact, or live beyond.or above 
God’s conditions of our making. 

This year we are to study the 
Social Aspects of Missions. How can 
we help our neighbor? Who is our 
neighbor ? 

Who did most for the other, the 
Good Samaritan for the man who fell 
among thieves, or the man for the good 
Samaritan? Can there be a Good 
Samaritan without a neighbor? We 
doubt it. We rather think that we, 
and they, and all, were put together in 
this world of many needs and many 
problems because we do all need each 
other ; that the material world with all 
its manifold problems and wants is 
God’s great instrument for the build- 
ing up of the character of His chil- 
dren—all of them. And not only does 
the world need Christianity, but also 
Christianity needs the world and all 
its opportunities. In the eyes of the 
Christ it was not enough that a certain 
fig-tree should live; it was required of 
it that it should live in a world and to 
a purpose. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” The fruits of the Spirit 
are not alone joy, peace, long-suffer- 


ing, goodness, faith, meekness and 
temperance; they are also love and 
kindness. And the first and greatest 
of these is Love. 


The fruits of the Spirit are, we take 
it, spiritual things, and as it is in the 
life of a man and in the life of the 
Church, so is it in her medical mis- 
sions. Then shall we gladly take up 
God’s conditions of our making. Then 
shall we put out our medical talent 
at usury until it becomes ten talents 
for the service of the poor of the 
world. We shall take our two hands 
and train them in skill and utmost 
gentleness, that they offend not even 
the body of a child. We shall take © 
our voice and make it music to all in 
pain. We shall give our body to be 
burned, that others may live, and we 
shall follow the ways of love and kind- 
ness “until the evening comes and our 
work is done.” So shall our hos- 
pitals become the laboratories of the 
beatitudes, where the fruits of the 
Spirit will ripen day by day, and 
where love shall grow in order that 
faith itself may live and not die. 

“Go and tell John the things 

which ye do Hear and See: 

The blind receive their sight and 

the lame walk, the lepers are 

cleansed and the deaf hear, the 
dead are raised up and the poor 
have the good tidings preached 

to them.” 
“Come thou, and follow Me!” 
Wel Eiaa. 
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N this issue the effort is made to 
give impressions of our world- 
wide work and ministry through 
physician, nurse 


The and hospital. To 
Present present a complete 
Issue view of the work 


is impossible. It is 
carried on under so many forms, and 
such a variety of people are respon- 
sible for it, that a full statement can- 
not be obtained. We believe, how- 
ever, that our readers, because of 
this issue, will better understand the 
ideals and achievements of this im- 
portant part of the Church’s Mission. 


T is gratifying to record that the 
increase in contributions over those 
of last year still continues, although 


t the gain during 
pena July was a small 
Contributions °2°7S0™ $1,200. 


This makes the 
total increase over last year to that 
date $37,000. Not yet is it sufficient 
to meet the appropriations for the 
year, but it will at least prevent the 
possibility of a large amount being 
added to the accumulated deficit of 
former years, 


ae world stands aghast before 
the colossal misfortune which has 
it. In spite of the 

prophecies of evil, 


come upon 


The it was not seriously 
Scourge believed that wide- 
of War spread war among 


‘Christian nations 
was a possibility. Many of us were 
saying, and most of us were hoping, 
that the armed preparations of Europe 
were but a guarantee of peace; yet 
we face to-day the greatest war in 
human history, with its corresponding 
possibilities of catastrophe and de- 
struction. It is pitiful; it is humiliat- 
ing; for we all know it ought not 
to be. 


The hundreds of thousands of 
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lives, and the hundreds of millions of 
possessions which will be destroyed, 
the nations that may be devastated, 
the products of art and civilization 
which will be swallowed up—all these 
can never be replaced. Every great 
war brings with it enormous and ir- 
reparable loss. Nor is this all. The 
unloosing of the fiercer passions en- 
gendered by strife, the sight of Chris- 
tian governments making of robbery 
and murder patriotic duties, the last- 
ing enmities which will be sown, the 
passions and lusts which will find way 
for their gratification, are too horrible 
to contemplate with calmness. Yet 
they cannot be denied. Hedge it 
round as we will, gild it as we may, 
the “civilized warfare’ of modern 
times is still barbarism. It is, after 
all, no great progress to have learned 
how to rob your enemy politely, or to 
kill him quickly. The savage stood 
foot to foot with his adversary and 
cut him in pieces; the modern war- 
rior stands two miles away and blows 
him to pieces! Whatever choice there 
is would seem to favor the less whole- 
sale method. 


All this is true of war in the ab- 
stract, yet Christian nations, with 
open eyes, have entered upon this ter- 
rible conflict, and most of us are com- 
pelled to concede that, in the case of 
some at least, that course seemed in- 
evitable. How shall we explain it? 
How excuse it? At the outset it must 
be admitted that there is something 
worse than war. Just as there are 
supreme crises when a man or woman 
might better lose life than keep it at 
the price demanded, so there are 
crying evils and bitter wrongs against 
which nations must protest to the ut- 
most. A dishonorable and ignoble 
peace is no doubt worse than cruel 
war; nevertheless, war is a crime 
toward the individual, a misfortune 
to the state, a betrayal of Christian- 
ity and a dishonor to the God we 
worship. Yet we fight, and believe 
that we must! 
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The failure lies 
Why in the fact that the 
Must We? Gospel of Christ 
has not yet taught 
the nations what it has succeeded in 
teaching individuals:  self-restraint, 
kindly sympathy, desire for anoth- 
er’s welfare, willingness to live in 
peace, a sense of responsibility for 
the world’s well-being. Our inter- 
national relations are still in the semi- 
barbarous stage. We would not per- 
mit two men who had a grievance to 
fight it out in our door-yard, nor 
would we let them maim and cripple 
one another in the public street. We 
would say to them: “You may either 
go to court, or go to jail. If you have 
a real grievance the courts are open 
for its redress; if you insist on fight- 
ing we shall call the police.” But 
there is no court and no jail for na- 
tions; for the Hague still represents 
an umrealized dream. No _ nation 
need go to court unless it wishes. It 
may go into the door-yard of another 
nation and meet its adversary there, 
or it may stand out in the world’s 
highway and hack him into bits—and 
the world is helpless! 


It does not fol- 
low, because there 
are things to which 
a man or a nation 
should not submit, that we must have 
fist-fights and duels, or wars and tu- 
mults. We have said that war is 
better than dishonorable peace, but 
so dreadful an alternative should 
not be forced upon men or nations. 
So while the war spirit sweeps a 
continent, and all of us, even those 
who are not concerned, are in danger 
of being carried away by the splen- 
did enthusiasm and the sublime sac- 
rifice which men make for home and 
country, let us keep insisting in our 
hearts that war must cease; let us 
not yield to the argument that it is 
the only effective way of settling na- 
tional difficulties. There is a far bet- 


It Should 
Not Be 


ter one—the spread and practice of 
the religion of Jesus Christ. One 
purpose for which missions exist is 
the final abolition of war; their mes- 
sage is that of the Prince of Peace. 
To make heathen nations Christian is 
one of our tasks; the other—still 
harder one—is to make Christian 
nations Christian. When this has 
been accomplished wars will cease; 
and we must never despair of its ac- 
complishment. 


ORTUNATELY for the foreign 
missionary work of our Church, 
we are able to say in general that the 
European war does 
The War not directly affect 
and it in any serious 
Missions way. None of our 
fields is within the 
radius of actual conflict. Beyond 
doubt there will be—and may have 
been by the time these words are read 
—sporadic engagements in China and 
the Far East. Possibly portions of 
West Africa may be more or less in- 
volved. But thus far there seems to 
be no likelihood of the destruction of 
property, or the serious retarding of 
the work. The chief difficulties en- 
countered, in common with all other 
enterprises, are the interruption of the 
means of communication, the rise in 
the price of exchange, and the other 
indirect effects from which the whole 
world suffers. ; 

The Board is nevertheless taking 
energetic measures to press on the 
work and send the new workers to 
their posts of service. The time of 
stress and trial is the very time when 
Christian men and women are needed. 
The world’s problem will be better 
solved if missionaries everywhere are 
about their proper work. The contri- 
bution which missions make in such a 
crisis is largely unseen, but none the 
less real. The moral influence of their 
presence, like the moral influence of 
the Church in a community here at 
home, is frequently unreckoned, but 
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would be instantly realized were that 
influence permanently withdrawn. So 
do our brethren indeed witness for 
Christ in the far corners of the earth. 

N the morning of August 10 there 

reached the Missions House a 
cable message from the Presiding 
Bishop, incorporat- 
ing one from the 
Rev. Samuel N. 
Watson, rector of 
the American Church in Paris, as 
follows: 

Please publish statement will 
need immediate financial aid in 
work of caring for sick and poor. 
First, American students stranded 
here. Next mourning women and 
children. Thousands of families 
destitute, mien ordered off to war. 
Have opened a bureau of relief and 
have a nursing staff on duty and 
have offered to feed all American 
students in need. Also money for 
fuel will be necessary. We must 
take care of our own first, then 
must do our part in caring for our 
French citizens. 

The information contained in this 
cable was immediately conveyed to the 
Church papers and the daily press of 
New York City, with the statement 
that the treasurer of the Board of 
Missions. would be glad to receive and 
forward contributions. 

The many Americans who travel 
will realize how important a place the 
American Church in Paris occupies, 
and how large a work it does for 
Americans of all religious beliefs. Un- 
der the rectorship of Dr. Watson it 
has found large opportunities for min- 
istry, which of course have been ten- 
fold increased by the present war. 
The needs of our students and of the 
destitute French families who are in 
touch with the ‘Church, present a tell- 
ing appeal. How far conditions may 
have changed in this kaleidoscopic war 
by the time these words reach the 
public, it is hard to tell, but the prob- 


Distress 
in Paris 
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abilities are that the need set forth by 
Dr. Watson will have become even 
more urgent, and it is to be hoped 
that aid will already have begun, at 
least, to be extended. 


A a has spoken: We are not 
referring to a declaration of war; 
they are altogether too common now- 

adayss “elt, Tisviea 


Japan Has’ declaration of 
Spoken! peace, in the name 

of the Prince of 

Peace. For that, in fact, is the mean- 


ing of the gathering of Japanese 
gentlemen on July 1st, under the in- 
itiative of Count Okuma, Premier of 
Japan, to forward the work of St. 
Luke’s Hospital. It means that the 
spirit of brotherhood and self-sacri- 
fice embodied in the work of Chris- 
tian medical missions and personified 
in Dr. Teusler, has made its deep and 
lasting impression even upon non- 
Christian and materialistic Japan. 
The enterprise of an international 
hospital, which shall encourage inter- 
national friendship and minister alike 
to the East and the West, is after all 
a Christian idea, and fittingly finds its 
exemplification in an institution con- 
ducted in the name of the Great 
Physician. 

As Dr. Teusler so aptly suggests 
in the account of this gathering which 
appears elsewhere, Japan is to be con- 
vinced of Christianity’s value by 
‘Christianity’s fruits; and the fruits 
which she most readily understands 
and recognizes are those which may 
be called social in their character. 
This means an immense opportunity 
to demonstrate among a sceptical peo- 
ple the true significance of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

Such being the case the Church at 
home will be glad to do her part. 
With Japan offering both govern- 
mental support and generous personal 
gifts of money, we are more than ever 
under obligation to carry through the 
plan we have conceived, and thereby 
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create a great centre of Christian phil- 
anthropy in a country which so sadly 
needs the witness of the Living Christ. 


ORE than thirty years ago the 
work of instructing Chinese stu- 
Gents in medicine began in connection 


with St. Luke’s 

Our Shanghai Hospital, Shanghai. 
Medical Naturally it was 
School conducted on a 
very small scale. 


In the years that lie between, this 
school has had a varied experience, 
but it has uniformly been a factor 
in the advancement cf the Chinese and 
the assuaging of human suffering. 
Two or three years ago an affiliation 
was made between St. John’s Univer- 
sity and the Harvard Medical School, 
but for various reasons the arrange- 
ment proved unsatisfactory. A year 
ago Dr. Jefferys came to this country 
with the intention of securing some 
$30,000 or $40,000 to sufficiently equip 
our school under St. John’s University 
and in connection with St. Luke’s 
Hospital. Soon after he took up the 
matter, however, another proposal was 
made. The Christian Association of 
the University of Pennsylvania had 
been engaged in founding a Medical 
School in connection with the Canton 
Christian College. There were rea- 
sons why this affiliation proved unsat- 
isfactory, and they desired to come to 
Shanghai. They offered to affiliate 
with St. John’s University and com- 
-bine with the Medical School of St. 
Luke’s Hospital, the Christian Asso- 
ciation to erect the building at a cost 
of approximately $50,000 and to sup- 
port one or two professors in the 
school, the entire control and direc- 
tion both of the property and the 
school to rest with the faculty of St. 
John’s University. The Board of Mis- 
sions having carefully considered these 
terms unanimously accepted them. So 
that a thoroughly equipped Medical 
School, the peer of any in China, is 
assured. 
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Not only this, but a wise step in real 
Christian codperation has been taken. 
The Christian Association of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania embraces men 
cf all Christian faiths. Many Church- 
men, stich as Mr. George Wharton 
Pepper and Dr. Jefferys himself, are 
among its most interested and ener- 
getic members, but the large majority 
belong to other communions. It is 
encouraging, therefore, not only that 
St. John’s is to have its well-equipped 
Medical School, and St. Luke’s its 
staff of physicians, but that we have: 
thus found a way in which the aca- 
demic influence of St. John’s Univer- 
sity and the professional opportunity 
furnished by St. Luke’s Hospital may 
unite to aid the endeavor of other de- 
voted Christian men who are seeking 
to raise up Christian physicians for 
the 400,000,000 of China. 


In this connec- 
Opinion of tion it is of inter- 
Medical est to quote from 
Missionaries a report of the 
last meeting of the 
China Medical Missionary Associa- 
tion, held in Peking. The members of 
that body thoroughly discussed the 
question of medical schools and sug- 
gested a plan for their establishment 
throughout China. Dr. R. T. Shields 
puts the matter as follows: 

The opinion was that by codperation 
and concentration, the missionary body 
in China should seek to conserve the re- 
sults of medical missionary work by es- 
tablishing first-class medical schools; 
not to train all the Chinese desiring to 
study medicine, but to serve as examples 
and models, as well as to train properly 


qualified physicians for mission hospi- 
tals, government employ and private 
practice. 


We are living in a time of tremendous 
change in China. No one can tell how 
long it will be before the Chinese 
Church can stand independent of foreign 
support. The day is coming, and the 
sooner the better, when the necessity 
for sending foreign missionaries to 
China for evangelistic work will have 
ceased. The evangelists are working 
with this end in view. They are pre- 
paring men to whom they can turn over 
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the duties and responsibilities of the 
leadership of the Chinese Church. The 
question comes to us, what is to be- 
come of medical missionary work? The 
medical branch of the mission work may 
be said to have a temporary and a per- 
manent value. As a door-opener, es- 
pecially in the past, its position was 
unique. But this function of the medi- 
cal work is necessarily but temporary, 
and in a large part of the field to-day 
the medical missionary is not really 
needed in order to open the way for the 
evangelists. Suppose we should con- 
tinue the policy of opening hospitals 
with foreign money, and manned by for- 
‘eigners, without emphasizing the need 
of properly trained Christian physicians 
to whom we can turn over our part of 
the missionary work; what will be the 
ultimate result? When the time comes 
that foreign-medical missionaries are no 
longer needed, what will become of our 
Christian hospitals? What will be the 
permanent value of our work? Men half- 
trained in medicine, earnest Christians 
though they may be, will not be able to 
hold their own and to take a leading 
position in the future medical profes- 
sion of China; for we cannot doubt that 
increasingly foreign-trained physicians 
will return to China to practice their 
profession; and the Chinese government, 
though at present it has scarcely a 
school worthy of the name “medical col- 
lege,” will, as soon as it is able, estab- 
lish properly-equipped. colleges. The 
well-trained men will dominate the field, 
and the poorly-trained men will be 
pushed aside. 


Just at present we have an unparal- 
lelled opportunity, such an opportunity 
that has come to a body of missionaries 
but once in the history of missions. As 
far as we can see, we have the chance to 
impress the stamp of Christianity upon 
the medical profession of the largest na- 
tion on the globe. How are we to meet 
this opportunity with its heavy respon- 
sibility? It is only by codperating and 
concentrating that we can establish 
schools which will be efficient and 
worthy of the Christian Church. Men 
trained in such schools will be able 
efficiently to carry on mission hospitals 
and to hold professorships in mission 
and other colleges, as well as fill posi- 
tions of responsibility in government 
employ and private practice. The ideal 
to be aimed at is the training of Chris- 
tian men who shall gradually replace the 
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foreign missionary in medical as well as 
educational and evangelistic missionary 
work. 


WELVE articles—the last of 
which appears in this number— 
have been published upon “Christian 


Lives in China,” 

New and have been 
Missionary found useful. In 
Lessons addition to their 


general literary 
value, the questions appended have 
enabled many to use them as lessons 
in Sunday Schools, study classes and 
missionary societies. We shall con- 
tinue the same general plan for the 
following year, beginning in our Oc- 
tober number a series illustrating the 
general subject of mission study for 
next year, “The Social Results of 
Christian Missions.” A full statement 
with regard to the course will accom- 
pany the first article. 


ROM South Travancore, India, 

comes the cheering news of the 
rapid recovery of Mr. T. J. Hollander, 
until recently our efficient business 
agent and assistant treasurer at 
Hankow. Those who know him will 
understand how much it means to the 
mission that he may be able to return 
to it in the near future. Mr. Hol- 
lander writes under date of June 
20th: “I am thankful to say my eyes 
are gradually improving, more rapidly 
than I had expected, and I am able 
to read and write now with much 
more ease and less fatigue than was 
the case even two or three months 
ago. I will write to Bishop Roots 
next week and say that if he has not 
already made permanent arrangement 


for filling our place please not to do 


so, as at the present rate of recovery 
we are looking forward to returning 
to China some time during next year 
V.), if we may be given another 
trial.” 


THE SANCTUARY OF MISSIONS 


The New Crusaders 


HEY go their brave and patient 
‘way 
Among the wretched sons of 


pain. 
They challenge all the powers that 
Slay, 
They raise the dead to life again. 


Red is the blazon of their cross,— 
These men who count their lives but 


loss. 

Where scorching fever’s deadly 
flame 

Burns life to ashes with -its 
breath; 


Where cruel throes of famine claim 
Red toll of agony and death; 
In days of toil, ’mid scenes of fear— 
'Tis then they know their Lord is 
near. 
To them, from tortured childish 
eyes, 
Looks out the Lad of Nazareth. 
They see Him where the beggar lies 


And draws his labored, painful 
breath. 

Where stand the stricken, hopeless 
bands, 


’Tis Jesus stretches pleading hands. 


Banished, the shapes of foul dis- 
3 ease! 

Unstopped the ears, the limbs set 
free! 

The anguished hearts are now at 


ease; 
The halt and blind now hear and 


see. 
“Say! have ye done it unto these? 
Then ye have done it unto Me!” 
HL. 5. 


THANKSGIVING 


E thank Thee— ; 
For all the varied ministry 
wherein thy children may 
serve their brethren for thy Name’s 
sake. 

For the brave service and the 
ready self-sacrifice of doctors and 
nurses in all mission fields. 

For opportunities of Christian co- 
operation afforded by medical mis- 
sion work. (Page 605.) 

For the response elicited from of- 
ficial Japan through the service ren- 


dered by 
(Page 619.) 

For the raising up of native doc- 
tors and nurses in heathen lands, 
who in ministry to human suffering 
follow the example of the Great 
Physician. 


INTERCESSIONS 


E pray Thee— 
To send ce on earth, and 

_ bring to an end the fratricidal 
strife of Christian nations. 

To overrule for some great gogd 
the awful struggle, and cause the 
fierceness of man to turn to thy 
praise. 

To comfort and cheer, in their dif- 
ficult service, the doctors and nurses 
in our mission fields, 

To direct for the good of its peo- 
ple the political reorganization of 
Mexico, that thy Church may joy- 
fully serve thee in all godly quiet- 
ness. 

To prosper all hospitals and dis- 
pensaries, and to bless all those who 
through the ministry of merc 
preach thy gospel among the wee 
and suffering. 

To cheer with hope and the con- 
sciousness of thy presence all those 
who suffer sickness or face the shad- 
ow of death. Lift up thy counte- 
nance upon them and give them 
peace! 


our mission hospital. 


PRAYER 
In War-Time 

V. Give peace in our time, O Lord. 
R. For it is thou, Lord, only, that 

makest us dwell in safety. 

ALMIGHTY GOD, who alone 
@) canst order the unruly wills 

and affections of sinful men, 
guide Thou the nations of the world 
and their rulers; take from them all 
pride, and arrogance, and every evil 
way; make them to seek peace and 
ensue it. Have pity on all who suf- 
ter the horrors of war; succor the 
wounded, soothe the dying, comfort 
the bereaved. May the battle-cloud 
soon be lifted and the sun of peace 
shine forth again. Help us, O Lord, 
for Thy mercy is great. We ask it in 
the name of Him Who js our only 
Saviour, the Prince of Peace, Thy 
Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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REMINISCENCES OF MEDICAL WORK 
IN SHANGHAI 


By Henry W 


N the year 1861—November 12th 
—I landed at Shanghai, China, to 
practise medicine, to have charge 
of the General Hospital for Euro- 
peans and Americans, of the eighty 
Europeans and their families working 
for the Dry Docks Company, and the 
employes of two American steamboat 
companies who navigated the great 
Yangtse River. I soon had a good 
general practice. 

At this time the American Church 
Mission was very small indeed. 
The first Bishop Boone and his wife, 
Miss Catherine Jones, in charge of the 
girls’ boarding school, living in the 
American settlement, the Rev. S. I. J. 
Schereschewsky, afterwards bishop, 
and the Rev. E. H. Thomson, now the 
Ven. Archdeacon Thomson, were the 
only Americans. The Rev. K. C. 
Wong, of revered memory, was the 
presbyter in charge of the Church of 
Our Saviour. 

The Mission was anxious to have 
some medical work done in the native 
city of Shanghai, so although I was 
very busy, I offered to give my serv- 
ices on two afternoons of each week 
for dispensary work. A couple of 


rooms were prepared in the yard of’ 


our church in the city and work was 
begun there. For some months the 
people were shy, and only a few came 
—fifteen or twenty each time. Shang- 
hai was then a city of refuge for those 
driven from their homes during the 
Great Rebellion; some 200,000, rich 
and: poor, had flocked to Shanghai. 
. All the houses were over-crowded, 
and hundreds of cheap new houses 
were run up without any regard to 
drainage or sanitation. When the hot 


weather came on an epidemic of  chol-_, ! 4 
‘ warriors to defend them from their 


era broke out; dysentery, sprue, and 


. Boone, M. D. 


famine fever spread amongst the 
poorer sort; 25,000 Chinese and 700 
whites died in the ensuing six months. 
Smallpox spread, and the doctors 
were overworked. 

One day in June, after my clinic 
at the city dispensary, I was return- 
ing home, and was stopped by a crowd 
in front of a Chinese hotel. The pro- 
prietor had put a cholera patient out 
on the sidewalk to die, for fear that 
his ghost might haunt the hotel and 
spoil his business. The people asked 
me to help. The patient was cold, 
almost pulseless, shrivelled, and ap- 
peared to be dying. I got him to an 
out-room at the dispensary, gave him 
warmth and stimulants and left him 
in charge of a nurse. On my next 
visit the dispensary was filled with 
people, the yard was full also with 
an eager crowd of patients who 
wanted treatment from the doctor 
who had cured the dying man. It 
seemed that my cholera patient had 
recovered. The disease must have run 
its course, and the man’s great vital- 
ity, aided by warmth, stimulants and 
nursing, had pulled him through. 
From that time on the only trouble 
was that we had too many patients. 

After an attack of cholera in 1864, 
my health was so poor that I gave up 
my large practice and took a long sea 
voyage round the Cape of Good Hope. 
—after the ship had visited Yoko- 
hama, Japan, and spent a month there 
loading up for the home voyage. This 
gave me a chance to visit Tokyo as 
the guest of the United States lega- 
tion, to see the old feudal system then 
in force, and the fortified palaces of 
the nobility, who never went on the 
streets without several hundred armed 
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rivals. I saw a review of some thou- 
sands of the Tycoon’s Guard; their 
marching was perfect. 

The long sea voyage restored my 
health, and after some years I settled 
in San Francisco as the doctor of the 
large City Hospital of 500 beds—at- 
tended by the students of two medical 
colleges, to whom I gave instruction 
in surgery. But I longed to return 
to China, and in 1880 offered my serv- 
ices to the Board of Missions, pro- 
vided they would start a hospital and 
found a medical school at Shanghai; 
for I felt that while a hospital and 
dispensary could do much good, a good 
medical school could furnish what 
was most needed. There were four 
hundred millions of people with no 
sanitation, no doctors who had any 
knowledge of anatomy, medicine or 
surgery, while the sufferings of the 
women cried to Heaven for relief. 
They really need 400,000 doctors and 
800,000 trained nurses. 

Archdeacon and Mrs. Thomson had 
made a beginning, rented a small 
house, and obtained the services of a 
busy English doctor to run a small 
dispensary. Much good was done, 
though on a small scale. When I ar- 
rived there were two rooms—in one 
we had the drugs, the assistant or 
nurse’s bed, and it was also the dis- 
pensary and the room for minor 
surgery. The other room had two 
beds for patients. We were $300 in 
debt. I cleaned up and disinfected 
the place, got new beds and bedding 
and started work. 

One of our first patients was a 
Chinese gentleman, very poor, suffer- 
. ing from a chronic disease. After 
some months he regained his health. 
Soon after I got word that a Mr. Li, 
a Chinese multi-millionaire, wished 
me to call on him that he might thank 
me for curing his relative. I asked 
my friend the Rev. Mr. Hoong Neok 
Woo, the great friend of St. Luke’s 
and of our sick folk, to go with me. 
Mr. Li met us at the front gate of 
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his great house, led us to the recep- 
tion hall, and made his only son kneel 
to me to show his respect for the doc- 
tor; we then had tea and cake. Mr.’ 
Li said that he had visited his relative 
at St. Luke’s and found it the clean- 
est place he ever saw. That the doc- 
tor, nurse and catechist made no dis- 
tinction between rich and poor; it 
was first come, first served, and all 
were treated alike. He said that he | 
asked the catechist why a man who 
could make a good living by his skill 
in his own country should come to 
China, when his charges could hardly 
pay the expenses of running the in- 
stitution. The answer was that the 
Christian religion teaches us that all 
men are brothers, and that in humble 
imitation of our Divine Master we 
seek to do good to all men. Mr. Li 
said that “In China we help our 
relatives, but feel no obligation to 
help those outside of our own imme- 
diate set.” He was most grateful for 
the care of his relative, and asked 
what he could do to aid our work. 
We told him that we needed land and 
buildings before we could do any- 
thing of real value. 

A Miss Shields of Philadelphia had 
given $1,000 in response to the ap- 
peal of Archdeacon Thomson. With 
this and other funds we had bought 
a fine brick building of ten rooms for 
an administration building and for a 
few private rooms. This house stood 
on a small city block, so I asked Mr. 
Li to buy the ten small houses of for- 
eign style on the rest of this city block 
and give them to the mission. Three 
weeks later he called to say that he 
had bought the houses; that I had 
told him they would not be very good 
for a hospital, so he and a few rich 
friends wanted to pull them down and 
to pay for a new building. We gave 
them plans of two large wards, pavil- 
lion style, for an operating room and 
an instrument room, to be well built 
and substantial. They paid for the 
land, buildings, and a little for equip- 
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ment, and showed great interest in the 
work. So our first hospital was built 
and paid for by a few Chinese gentle- 
men to aid their fellow-countrymen. 

At my suggestion the Bishop asked 
these men to serve on a visiting com- 
mittee, and look out for the interests 
of the hospital. Ever since that time 
the Chinese have given freely for the 
support of the hospital. From time 
to time new buildings have been added 
on land bought for the purpose, until 
we now have one of the finest institu- 
tions in China. The Chinese officials, 
the municipal councils of the foreign 
settlements in Shanghai, the foreign 
merchants and the foreign community 
of Shanghai have shown their interest 
in the hospital work by annual con- 
tributions to its support, so that, from 
such small beginnings it has become an 
important institution and does much 
for the relief of human suffering and 
the cure of disease. 


The Medical School 


On the first of January, 1881, nine 
students of St. John’s College applied 
for admission to the medical class. 
Eight men were admitted, and the 
work of building up a medical school 
was begun. Few teachers and lack of 
funds made it slow work, still a begin- 
ning had to be made and as time 
went on the work grew. A _ small 
school building was put up, the teach- 
ing force was gradually enlarged, 
devoted men and women doctors spent 
their time and energy in teaching. 
We had some brilliant pupils, and 
there are now a number of graduates 
of the Medical School engaged in 
work for their fellow-countrymen. 
The June number of THE SpiriT OF 
Missions brings the news of “the ac- 
ceptance of the offer of the University 
of Pennsylvania Christian Associa- 
tion to merge its medical school wrth 
that of St. John’s University.” The 
control, direction and development of 
the school are to rest with the authori- 
ties of St. John’s. In the judgment 
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of those familiar with the conditions, 


the acceptance of this offer will give 


St. John’s University the best medical 
school in China. Thus, as in every 
other branch of the mission work, a 
few men and women with inadequate 
means and many trials and disappoint- 
ments, struggle on for years, yet the 
work is the Lord’s, and in His own 
good time we see their efforts crowned 
with success. 


Medical Work in the Country 

Many years ago arrangements were 
made with the clergy at the country 
stations that I should visit them on 
certain days in the spring and autumn. 
Notices were put up, and on the day 
of’ my arrival a large number of 
patients would be found waiting to see 
the doctor. After a service in the 
mission chapel the patients would be 
attended to. In the meanwhile Mrs. 
Boone and the wife of the Chinese 
clergyman would gather the women 
and girls together for a good talk, 
and to get better acquainted. We 
always found these people of the 
smaller towns and villages quite 
friendly, less rushed with business 
than those at Shanghai, willing to hear 
and receive religious imstruction. 
While I could relieve many cases, the 
more serious cases of disease or in- 
jury were sent to St. Luke’s Hospital 
for regular treatment. These visits 
to our country stations were quite 
helpful to the general mission work, 
for we made many friends for the 
mission, and we always found it a 
very interesting part of our work. All 
visits were made in a houseboat, and 
the travel through the fertile coun- 
try, with its growing crops, the many 
hamlets, villages and old walled cities, 
the beautiful old temples, arched 
bridges of granite, monumental arches 
and gateways, made a scene of ever- 
changing beauty! 

Evangelistic Work 


From the very begmning the Ven. 
Archdeacon Thomson has taken the 
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deepest interest in the evangelistic 
work of the hospital. For many years 
he has held daily services and Sunday 
services in the beautiful chapel at- 
tached to the front building of the 
hospital that was donated to the mis- 
sion by the father of Dr. Jefferys. The 
native clergy, as assistant chaplains, 
have rendered good service and have 
followed to their homes patients who 
showed real interest in religious mat- 
ters. With more than 1,600 patients 
in the ward, more than 1,700 out- 
patients who make nearly 60,000 
visits in a year to the dispensary, and 
with their relatives and friends who 
crowd our buildings daily, the hos- 
pital and dispensary furnish by far 
the largest number of people who, 
through our mission, hear the Gospel 
preached to them every day. The 
effects of all this are far-reaching. 
An eminent missionary some years 
ago was on an itinerating trip. He 
visited ‘a city where no foreigner had 
ever been. The rabble began to annoy 
him by hooting, throwing cabbages, 
faded eggs and other tokens. As he 
passed a fine house a native gentle- 
man:'called him in, locked and barred 
the gates, and said; “They do not mean 
any sérious mischief; stay until they 
leave.” He offered refreshments and 
theme said :"- “Years ‘ago. |, visited 
Shanghai, was very ill and the inn- 
keeper was about to turn me out for 
fear I should die.” A neighbor said, 
“Send him to St. Luke’s Hospital.” I 
went there, recovered, and was greatly 
impressed with the truth of the Gospel 
preached there.” He called some of 
the neighboring gentry; they asked 
many questions, bought New Testa- 
ments and tracts, and for several days 
came to listen and learn from the mis- 
sionary about. the life and teachings 
of Jestis Christ. A few years later 
these men became Christians, and a 
church was built up in’that city. 
Again atid again’ men -or women 
who, were; treated at the hospital have 
been the/,means of. starting work in 
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new places. Then, too, persons with 
incurable chronic diseases have been 
converted under the teachings of the 
Archdeacon or some one of the native 
clergy, have found the “Peace that 
passeth all understanding,” and have 
passed from earth to join the re- 
deemed before the throne of God in 
Heaven. Not until the last great day 
shall we know all that this work of 
Medical Missions has done since the 
day, forty-six years ago, that the work 
of St. Luke’s was begun, on so small 
a scale, with so few workers, and such 
limited means. 


The Medical Soctety and 
Medical Journal 


In 1886, through the Chinese Re- 
corder and Missionary Journal, I 
issued an appeal for a China Medical 
Missionary Society to bring the medi- 
cal missionaries scattered all over 
China in touch—that we might 
record our work, hear from one an- 
other, and have the stimulous of 
competition and personal contact. I 
also asked for a Medical Journal 
to record our studies of the climate, 
the habits and customs of the Chinese, 
of their special diseases, of the best 
methods of medical and surgical treat- 
ment, and also how we could use the 
medical work to the best advantage 
for the religious instruction of our 
patients. This call met with a cordial 
response. The time was ripe for it. 
Dr. John G. Kerr of Canton, of 
blessed memory, was our first Presi- 
dent. The Medical Journal was be- 
gun under the able management of the 
beloved Dr. Gulick. From that time 
to this has been a period of steady 
advancement in numbers and in the 
excellence of the Journal, which re- 
cords research work and every branch 
of medical knowledge. 

The medical missionaries of China, 


men and women, have become warm 


friends and we feel that both the 
Society and the Medical Journal have 
been of inestimable benefit to us. 


HAPPY-HEART’S BED IS THE FIRST ONE IN THE FOREGROUND 


*“HAPPY-HEART’”?’ 
A MOST LOVING APPRECIATION 


By Wm. H. Jefferys, M.D. 


know what I mean when I say 

that Happy-Heart, the little 
pilgrim, has lost forever his last 
“burden.” Miss Bender writes me on 
the Sunday after Ascension: “This 
little note is to tell you that your little 
Siang Pau died last Friday, May 22. 
He had everything on earth to make 
him happy and comfortable, but death 
did a great deal more for him than 
that.” 

I confess without hesitation that my 
eyes are all blurry as I write this of 
my little Chinese god-son, our hospital 
mascot for these past eight years, 
the patient-beyond-words, sunny-fac- 
ed little hunch-backed sufferer, with 
the sweet soprano voice. As I sit here 
I can hear him singing, clear and true, 
“Ya-soo e ngoo!” (Jesus loves me.) 


1) (ees in the home Church will 


And if the thousands of American 
boys and girls to whom I have so 
often spoken of him will listen with 
their hearts, they too can certainly 
hear that voice singing in the choir of 
unnumbered children whom Jesus has 
suffered to come unto Him through 
the lives and sacrifice of us who 
“know.” ~ 

That boy was made, if ever a child 
was made, to appreciate Jesus and to 
follow Him into the Kingdom of 
Heaven. I have described him often 
as nine-tenths angel and one-tenth 
solid tuberculosis. He came to St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai, a raw, 


- heathen, consumptive hunchback, a 


sad little mite eight years of age. He 
heard there of Jesus, and he fairly 
opened his arms and ran to Him. 
And for eight years he has suffered 
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and smiled through the weary days 
and nights of waiting. We pride 
ourselves on showing off our brilliant 
graduate students as the result of mis- 
sion work. If I could have chosen 
one single Chinese convert to show 
to the whole Christian Church in 
America, it would have been “Happy- 
Heart.” It was for this reason that 
I made him the hero of my little play 
for American boys, “Evening Rice,” 
and put into his mouth the words 
which are fulfilled to-day, “Soon I 
shall see Jesus, the Light, face to face! 


Happy-Heart’s bed is to be endowed by the children of America. 
forty dollars have been received toward the $1,000 which will be needed. 


allowed to subscribe. 


Some Memorials 


And so I am well called ‘Happy- 
Heart.” 

Happy-Heart indeed! If it had 
not been for St. Luke’s Hospital he 
would never have heard the word 
“Jesus.” It was Mr. Wong, the hos- 
pital deacon, who taught Happy- 
Heart of Jesus, and to sing to Him. 
It was a devoted ‘Christian woman in 
Philadelphia who paid Mr. Wong’s 
salary for years. Happy-Heart was 
worth it all, at least a million times 
over. “Suffer little children!” “Jesus 
loves me!” 


Already thirty or 
Only children are 


Dr. Jefferys says, “Never ‘will you find a lovelier work for others, 


than to endow, in Happy-Heart’s memory, a perpetual free bed for his little brothers and 


sisters in suffering.’ 


SOME MEMORIALS 


NE of the finest pieces of wood- 

carving in Hankow was dedi- 
cated on Saturday morning, June 20, 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, by the Rt. 
Rev. L. H. Roots, to the memory 
of Bishop Ingle, Mrs. Charlotte Ma- 
son Littell, and the Rev. Wang Li- 
tang, who will always be remembered 
for their work in connection with the 
American Church Mission. The carv- 
ing completely encloses the sanctu- 
ary, the communion rail in front 
being in the memory of the late Rev. 
Mr. Wang, who died about six weeks 
ago. At each side of the sanctuary 
are four clergy stalls. These, with 
the panelling at each side of the altar, 
have been dedicated to the memory 
of Mrs. Littell, while the highest point 
in the carving, the panelling bearing 
a gold cross above the altar, is in 
memory of Bishop Ingle. The win- 
dows at each side of the altar have 
been dedicated to the memory of Mrs. 
Littell and will be filled with stained 
glass representing the Nativity and 
Resurrection of Christ. A_ stained 
glass window representing Christ in 


Glory is to replace the plain glass in 
the central window above the altar. 

The dedicatory service took place 
at half past seven on Saturday morn- 
ing. Another service was held the 
same day at two in the afternoon 
under the auspices of the Ken 
Chin Hwei (association of the local 
preachers) in memory of the late Mr. 
Wang. The principal speakers were 
Mr. Li Ping-san, of the Swedish mis- 
sion, Wuchang, the Rev. T. Y. Lin of 
the American Church Mission, and 
Mr. L. S. Wang, eldest son of the 
late Mr. Wang. 

It has also been decided by the 
Chinese Christians of the church to 
place two brass memorial tablets in 
memory of Mr. Wang in the Cathe- 
dral. One will be in English and the 
other in Chinese, and will bear the 
names of all the deceased foreign and 
Chinese clergy of this diocese. This 
is in addition to eight wooden tablets 
already erected in the Cathedral, 
which have embossed on them, year 
by year, the names of those Christians 
who have died. 


S a type of the missionary work 
A undertaken in the domestic field, 
The All Saints’ Hospital at Mc- 
Alester, Oklahoma, furnishes every 
proof of the saneness of such a ven- 
ture in the benefits bestowed. 

McAlester is a city of twelve thou- 
sand inhabitants, on the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas, and the Rock 
Island Railways, and Interurban 
electric roads. It is about half way 
between Omaha and Galveston, and 
enjoys excellent train service in all 
directions. The city has many beau- 
tiful buildings which are not sur- 
passed in places of similar size in 
America. 

Because of its situation in the coal 
fields, McAlester can almost lay claim 
to being cosmopolitan. Few coun- 
tries in Europe and Asia but have 
their representatives here; while far 
away Australia seems only a stone’s 
throw from some of the mining 
camps. 

The medical and surgical problems 
of the early nineties are known best 
to those who labored with the vari- 


ous nationalities in the coal fields here-- 


abouts. The need of sanitary places 
where emergency surgery might be 
done was acute at all times, due to 
the usual industrial accidents; but 
that need became a poignant neces- 


sity in 1895, when an explosion in 
one of the nearby mines snuffed out 
the lives of more than a hundred men, 
and left hundreds of others injured, 
without a place properly to care for 
them. 


It remained for the Episcopal 
Church to hear the cry for help; and 
Bishop Brooke, whom Eastern Okla- 
homa still loves and blesses, appealed 


A part of the house staff 
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ALL SAINTS’ HOSPITAL, McALESTER, OKLAHOMA 


for funds with which to establish a 
hospital. A small amount was raised, 
and a very small unit was put into 
operation. This was the first hospital 
to ibe established in what is now the 
State of Oklahoma. 

The wisdom of the Church in creat- 
ing a domestic mission here may be 
measured by the present building, 
which at this time is all too small to 
meet the opportunities which lie im- 
mediately before the Church, if the 
work shall continue to grow. The 
fire-proof wing, and strictly modern 
hospital equipment has attracted peo- 
ple from neighboring towns seeking 
hospital treatment. Many of these 
people cannot speak a word of Eng- 
lish ; some are not able to pay any part 
of their hospital bill, while others are 
able to pay only a part of the 
charges; but the minority of cases can 
afford the best we have, and avail 
themselves of the service accordingly. 

Even with this revenue we are un- 
able to make the hospital self-support- 
ing; for we have as “guests of the 
Episcopal Church” those unfortunates 
who need more than they can provide, 
and this free work amounts to a little 
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over $150 a month. These guests are 
not pauperized by being put off into 
some little corner and labeled “charity 
patients.” They are admitted to such 
quarters in the hospital as their social 
instincts would prompt them to ask 
for if they were able to pay for such 
accommodations; and they are in 
every way treated as though they were 
paying their bills. No one, excepting 
the executive heads of the hospital, 
knows that a patient is not paying for 
his care. 

And what does it amount to in a 
missionary sense? Last year there 
were 839 patients admitted to the hos- 
pital. A great many of these were 
foreigners, reared in the belief that if 
a man was crippled, or sick, it was his 
own business. Others had a high sense 
of brotherly love, but were lacking in 
the capital to carry it out. Several 
were sick and knew it, and didn’t care 
a rap what became of them. Then, 
amid the conglomeration of ailments 
which bring people to a hospital, comes 
the wage-earner of a family, down and 
out; a liability to the community, eat- 
ing the well man’s bread, yet not earn- 


ing a penny, and commercially not 


In the Coal Fields of Oklahoma 


THE DOCTOR AT HIS DESK 


worth a penny. Tuberculosis of the 
hip; will not be able to work for 
months and months. Needs good, 
wholesome food; comfortable, pleas- 
ant, sanitary surroundings; expert 
surgical attention and particular nurs- 
ing. Whose burden is he? The 
Heathen? They will not take him. 
His fellow-workers? They are work- 
ing because they have to support their 
own families. His employer? He is 
not conducting an insurance plan, in 
addition to paying the union scale; be- 
sides, there is no liability on his part. 
Who will care for this man? Not the 
state or county, unless certain require- 
ments of residence are met, and these 
may be impossible for him. Who 
offers him a chance for his hfe? 


Only the Missionary Spirit answers. 
Everybody’s business is nobody’s bus- 
iness. So it is that there should be 
a Church hospital to care for those 
whom the Missionary Spirit would 
help. And that hospital should not be 
an apology, but the best hospital in 
its district, if it is to do a princely 
work. 

If we keep up with the demands of 
increasing service, we must enlarge 
our heating plant and establish a laun- 
dry. We spent $123.94 every month 
last year for laundry alone. We must 
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be enabled to keep a part of this 
money to extend our work, to meet the 
demand for greater free service. 
Where are we to get it? 


Surely that same Missionary Spirit 
that cares for the unfortunate, but 
cannot personally minister to him, will 
help the fellow who is already on the 
ground to do his work in a manner 
that will convince the observers that 
the Episcopal Church does mean 
something to those who profess to love - 
it. And, perhaps, convince skeptical 
patients within our gates that there is 
something in Christianity, if it prompts 
a stranger away off in New York, or 
some other distant place, to give a 
thousand dollars for the care of fel- 
lows of whom he knows nothing. And, 
really and truly, Christianity means 
taking care of the unfortunate at any 
cost, doesn’t it? 

“Domestic”? Missions! Just as this 
is written our roster shows the na- 
tionality of patients now in the hos- 
pital to be, two Mexicans, two Rus- 
sians, six Negroes, two Assyrians, 
three Italians, one Australian, one 
Bulgarian, one Greek, two Germans, 
one Englishman, and one Canadian. 
There are three Indians among the re- 
mainder, who are residents of Okla- 
homa and neighboring States. 


I would tell you who of these are 
not paying, but it would be breaking 
a rule which has been of service to 
both patient and hospital. 
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JAPAN ENDORSES OUR HOSPITAL 
By Rudolf B. Teusler, M.D. 


Dr. Teusler sends the following interesting account of a significant gathering held 
at the request of Japan’s Premier, with a view to giving approval and practical sup- 
port to the plan for the enlarged usefulness of St. Luke’s Hospital. 


S a result of the active interest 

of Count Okuma, the Premier 

of Japan, and the hearty co- 
operation of Baron Goto, Baron 
Sakatani (the Mayor of Tokyo), Dr. 
Nitobe and Mr. Sakai, plans are now 
well under way to secure land for the 
new International Hospital in Tokyo 
as a development of the present St. 
Luke’s. 

On July 1st the Premier gave a 
luncheon at his official 
residence in Tokyo in- 
viting about forty of 
the most prominent 
men in government, 
professional and_ busi- 
ness circles to discuss 


At the top: 


COUNT OKUMA, 
Premier of Japan, 
President 


At the left: 


BARON GOTO, 
Vice-President 


with him the official recognition of 
the plan to build a new St. Luke’s, 
and the most satisfactory way in 
which assistance may be given by the 
Japanese. 

As a result of this meeting a Coun- 
cil was formed of all the members 
present to stand sponsors in Japan for 
the undertaking. Count Okuma ac- 
cepted the presidency of the Council 
selecting Barons Goto, Sakatani and 
Shibusawa as __ vice- 
presidents. An ex- 
ecutive committee was 
then appointed, and it 
was decided that the 
first work before the 
Council was the secur- 


At the right: 


BARON SAKATANI, 
Mayor of Tokyo, 
Vice-President 


At the bottom: 


BARON SHIBUSAWA, 
Vice-President 
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ing of a suitable site for the new hos- 
pital as a gift to St. Luke’s, or in lieu 
of this Y.200,000.00 to be given with 
which to purchase a site. Among the 
many representative men present, in 
addition to the names already men- 
tioned, were Mr. Ozaki, Minister of 
Justice, Baron Kondo, Dr. Ikki, Min- 
ister of Education, Mr. Shimooka, 
Vice-Minister of Home Affairs, Baron 
Mitsui, Mr. Nakano, President of the 
Chamber -.o: Commerte; ‘Count 
Mishima, Prof. Aoyama, Dean of the 
Medical Faculty of the University of 
Tokyo, Baron Ozaki, Messrs. Toyo- 
kawa, Hayakawa, Ohashi, Shimooka, 
Inouye, Satake of the Foreign Office, 
Takata and others. The Council will 
be enlarged by the addition of some 
of the most prominent men in Tokyo, 
Yokohama, Kobe and O'saka. 

In’ presenting the plan and request- 
ing co-operation Count Okuma said: 
“The establishment of this hospital is 
really indispensable for the benefit of 
our community, and it will not only 
prove of the greatest value to all for- 
eigners living in and passing through 
the East, but it will directly assist in a 
practical way international friendship 
and amity. The past work of~*St. 
Euke’s Hospital has already proven 
invaluable to our own people as_well 
as to foreigners, and it is only a matter 
of ‘Course that we, as Japanese, should 
cone forward*to do our part in es- 
fablishing this great work. After 
careful investigation and mature de- 
liberation I stand before you to-day 
pleading for your assistance in this 
great cause for suffering humanity, 
and for the ‘advancement of medical 
science and learning. both in the Occi- 
‘dent_and: the Orient.” 

A letter to Count Okuma from the 
American ambassador, Mr.° Guthrie, 
was read in which he said: “I have 
the honor to express to Your Excel- 
lency my sincere appreciation of the 
movement which you propose’ to in- 


augurate to promote the establishment. 


at Tokyo of a modern International 


Japan Endorses Our Hospital 


Hospital in connection with the pres- 
ent St. Luke’s Hospital. If this move- 
ment should be carried to a success- 
ful conclusion the hospital will, in the 
years to come, be a great blessing to 
the suffering, and a perpetual me- 
morial to the wisdom and humanity of 
those whose work aided in its estab- 
lishment.” 

Also a letter from Sir Conyngham 
Greene, the British ambassador, was 
read, approving and endorsing the 
plan. 

This meeting, inaugurated by the 
premier of japan and attended by cab- 
inet ministers and some of the most 
representative men in Tokyo, is an 
indication of the widespread interest 
and sympathy awakened on behalf of 
our Mission Hospital, St. Luke’s. The 


cordial support and formal endorse- 


ment from such a source assures the 
success of the undertaking in Japan, 
and forms a gauge whereby we can 
measure the far-reaching influence for 
Christianity which will be exerted in 
a most practical way by the new St. 
Luke’s. One of our own bishops in 
the field has well said that “the posi- 
tive influence for the spread of Chris- 
tianity in’ Japan of such an hospital, 
openly endorsed by the Government, 
will be immeasurable, and the good 
effects will be felt in all departments 
of our mission work to the further- 
miost confines of the Empire.” 

It is especially desirable to-day in 
Japan that our missionary effort show 
itself in practical works. To be ef- 
fective it must really meet the needs 
and problems of the people in a way 
that their national religions do not. 
During the past year the people of this 
land have again..had_ several severe 
lessons demonstrating the inadequacy 
of their present system of moral 
teaching, and never before has Chris- 
tianity shown forth so clearly its 
strength and power for regeneration 
both to the individual and to the na- 
tion. And never before, in all walks 
of life, has there been such readiness 
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to acknowledge this supreme position 
of Christianity. The problem is acute, 
and some solution of their moral and 
spiritual training is now being eagerly 
investigated and sought for, not only 
by those in authority, but by the whole 
mass of the people. 


Christian missions in Japan have 


never had so opportune a moment, 
or one more pregnant with potential 
results than the present, and no 
effort should be spared by our peo- 
ple at home to take the fullest ad- 
vantage of it. 
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Japan seeks practical answers and 
practical demonstrations of the truths 
of Christianity to meet her own 
needs and problems. In what more 
convincing way can we as Christians 
answer them than through widening 
and developing the ministrations of 
an hospital like St. Luke’s? That 
Japan will now do her part for the 
extension of the hospital is assured. 
The challenge is before us, and it only 
remains for the Church in America 
to prove the reality of her faith and 
sincerity of her purpose that the work 
may be accomplished. 


ST. LUKE’S-ON-THE-HILL, PONCE, 
PUERTO RICO 
By the Rev. Paul R. R. Reinhardt, Chaplain 


T. LUKE’S HOSPITAL owes its 
existence to the indefatigable 
labors of Bishop Van Buren. It 

is, without doubt, his magnum opus— 
the witness to his episcopate of thir- 
teen years over this little bit of God’s 
heritage. 

A young American girl who was 
teaching in Ponce was one day forced 
to travel to San Juan in a critical con- 
dition, because she had been unable 
to get the required hospital attendance 
in Ponce. She passed away on the 
journey, before she could procure the 
required medical attention. It is said 
that this was the incident because of 
which the: hospital was conceived in 
1904, and plans for its erection made 
by Bishop Van Buren and a _ local 
board. Within a few months suffici- 
ent had been given and offered by 
friends in the North and Puerto Rico 
for the erection of a main building. 
A tract of land on a hill just outside 
the city limits was acquired, and be- 
fore the year was out a main building 
with one story and a wing with men’s 
and children’s wards, and a nurses’ 
home had been completed. After 


some delay the hospital was formally 
opened in October, 1907, having cost 
over $50,000. 

Its first medical director was Dr. 
Carl Vogel, one of the most notable 
physicians then in Puerto. Rico. The 
first two years of work of the hospital 
showed a wonderful record of per- 
severance and struggle, but it had 
proved its value by the amount of 
good it had been able to accomplish. 
Then came a period of discourage- 
ment and disappointments. Finally, 
through force of circumstances, the 
hospital doors were closed, and re- 
mained closed for a period of about 
two years. At the expiration of that 
term it was reopened in 1912 under 
the medical directorship of Dr. 
Lyman Weeks Crossman, who came, 
with an excellent record for efficiency, 
from a hospital in New York City. 
Naturally, the hospital has had a hard 
time recovering lost ground but every 
day it draws nearer to the time when 
it will have so demonstrated its use- 
fulness that its financial and other 
difficulties will come to an end, and 
St. Luke’s-on-the-Hill will be known 
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throughout the tropics as one of the 
best hospitals in these Isles of the 
Sea. May that day soon dawn! 

The hospital is situated on the sum- 
mit of a hill just outside the city 
limits and the view of the city and 


harbor that one commands from the 


second story of its main building is 
unexcelled for beauty and charm. 

The hospital is of course supported 
in part ‘by help received from the 
United States through the Board of 
Missions, which pays the salary of the 
medical director and the superintend- 
ent, and makes an annual appropria- 
tion to help care for poor patients. 
This is supplemented by local contri- 
butions made by sugar centrales in 
this section of the island, and a few 
individual subscriptions. So far these 
various sources of income have 
proved insufficient to cover all the 
needs of the hospital, but plans have 
been made whereby a canvass of the 
whole city and its vicinity will be 
made for further subscriptions. At 
present most of the patients are free 
cases and a great deal of money is 
needed for taking care of the deserv- 
ing poor of the community. 

An Advisory Board of business 
men in the locality of Ponce repre- 
sents the city to the hospital authori- 
ties, and the hospital to the city. It 
embraces Porto Ricans, Americans, 
Germans, Englishmen, Frenchmen 
and Spaniards. For the work of St. 
Luke’s is not national, but universal; 
not denominational, but Catholic in its 
ideal. This Board will receive the 
reports of the medical director and 
superintendent, and will also have the 
privilege of suggesting ways . and 
means for improving the efficiency of 
the hospital and for creating local in- 
terest in the work. 


Dr. ‘Crossman, the medical director, 
and Dr. Mayoral, a Porto Rican as- 
sociated with him, have done work 
that deserves the highest appreciation. 
Besides hospital work Dr. Crossman 
has charge of three medical dispen- 
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saries; one daily at the hospital and 
two weekly at two little villages near 
Ponce, one at a place called Coto 
Laurel and the other at Corral Viejo. 
To these he travels by carriage, often 
accompained by the chaplain, who in 
that case acts as interpreter. The 
value of this work, both as an educa- 
tional and medical agency, cannot be 
measured. 

The buildings which at present 
compose the ‘Memorial Hospital of St. 
Luke’s were partly described above. 
To the main building was added a 
second story the year after the hos- 
pital was opened. The cost of this— 
$8,000—was donated by a friend of 
the hospital “In Memory of Thomas 
J. Emery, who travelled much; For 
the comfort of other travellers.” A 
residence for the medical director is 
now in course of construction and will 
be completed by the end of the year. 
For this purpose friends of the hos- 
pital in the North gave $5,000. The 
hospital has no chapel building, but 
one of the rooms on the ground floor 
of the main building is set aside for 
that purpose. It is very small, and 
ill accommodates the many who come 
for spiritual consolation. The room 
we have at present is easily accessible 
from all points in the hospital and no 
one who attended could fail to see 
how highly these services are appre- 
ciated by the patients and nurses. 

The corps of nurses is composed of 
five Porto Rican young ladies who 
are in training, four probationers, a 
trained nurse who acts as_house- 
keeper, and the superintendent, Miss 
Etta L. Robbins, who is an American 
graduate nurse. 

Last, but by no means least, is the 
work of the chaplain. The Sunday 
chapel services are held usually dur- 
ing the visiting hour, three in the 
afternoon. The result is that many a . 
visitor whose real purpose in com- 
ing up the hill to the hospital was 
to visit a sick friend, is drawn by the 
sound of the bell or the little organ, 
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or maybe the invitation of his friend, 
to attend the service at the chapel and 
“visit God.” As a result people who 
probably have not been present at a 
church service for years hear the 
Word of God in their own tongue. 
The convalescing patients are, as a 
rule, glad of the opportunity to thank 
God for relief from sickness. 


Valuable as the chapel services are, 
it is the experience of the chaplain 
that the real spiritual work in the hos- 
pital is done at the bedside of the 
patient. If it were given him to 
speak, how many stories of failures, 
of successes, of sinfulness, might he 
not tell! How much of souls strength- 
ened, of hearts enriched, of wills re- 
vived through the comfortable facts 
of our blessed religion!’ But this is 
a closed book, and only concerns the 
penitent, his chaplain and his God. 


Among the many needs of the hos- 
pital the writer may be allowed to 
mention a chapel, which is more and 
more becoming a necessity. The pres- 
ent chapel room accommodates only 
about twenty persons; yet there are 
thirty-five or forty at every Sunday 
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afternoon service. The most of the 
worshippers have to stand near the 
door or window, which is by no means 
a comfortable position for a service 
which usually lasts over an hour, espe- 
cially when said service is being held 
during the daytime, in a tropical isle 
where the heat is sometimes so in- 
tense as to be almost insupportable. 

We have reached the end of our 
allotted space, but there is and there 
will be much to tell about St. Luke’s- 
on-the-Hill, for it has a great future 
before it. It is appropriate to close 
with these words of Bishop’ Van 
Buren, written in 1909: “People may 
not listen to the preacher; but here is 
a message they will gladly heed. Lan- 
guage may be unfamiliar; but the 
ministrations of the physician and 
the nurse need no interpreter. Argu- 
ments may fail to convince; but the 
benefits of a Christian hospital are ex- 
pressed in terms of action, ‘which 
speaks louder than words,’ and admits 
of no controversy. ‘I was sick and ye 
ministered unto me.’ To him who can 
say this there can be no higher evi- 
dence of the quality of the service he 
has received.” 


‘CHAPLAIN AND NURSES, ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL, PUERTO RICO. 


THE HOSPITALS OF ARIZONA 
By the Rt. Rev. J. W. Atwood, D.D. 


ST. LUKE’S HOME FOR THE TREATMENT OF 
TUBERCULOSIS, PHOENIX 


T. LUKE’S was founded in 1908, 
S in order that it might care for 

a few of the many young men 
and women who go every year to 
Phoenix afflicted with tuberculosis. It 
was necessary to be near the city in 
order to get supplies, but also neces- 
sary to be on the desert.. A few 
acres of land were purchased, a 
simple administration building erected, 
‘and eleven second-hand tent-houses 
were bought. 

The Rev. Bertrand R. Cocks, who 
had had some practical experience 
previously in sanitarium work, and 
who had just removed to Phoenix on 
account of the illness of his wife, was 
chosen as superintendent, and brought 
to the work not only practical knowl- 
edge but spiritual purpose and earnest 
sympathy. 

A young man belonging to a good 
Eastern family and a college athlete 
in his day, who had come to Arizona 
for his health, said to the bishop: 
“The worst thing about this accursed 
disease is that I have lost all my am- 
bition; I have been associating with 
a class of people I never thought of 
knowing at home, and I do not care 
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whether I ever return to take up my 
work or not.” Is it to be wondered 
at that in the loneliness of his life, 
without companionship that was help- 
ful and uplifting, the saloons and 
brothels of the neighbouring city drew 
him on to forget for a time his 
wretched condition? One recalls how 
a young girl, amid the wretchedness 
and loneliness of her desolate room, 
besought the bishop that he would 
pray God that she might die! 

We have therefore attempted to 
throw the atmosphere of a home 


‘about the sanitarium. While people 
of every creed, and no religious faith 


at all, are welcomed, yet the atmos- 
phere “of St. Luke’s is that of a 
Christian home. There are now 
almost thirty buildings, but for much 
of the time the place is over-crowded. 
We were compelled to erect a hospital 
for advanced cases, as no one else was 
willing to care for them. One day 
there came to Phoenix a young clergy- 
man in the last stages of the disease. 
No one would take him in, and it 
seemed as if he might be obliged to 
die in the streets or the city prison, 
when one of our patients who had 
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almost recovered her health left her 
bungalow in order that he might find 
a home. 


After a while a_ bacteriological 
laboratory was established, and a 
resident physician secured. It then 
became possible to give scientific 
treatment. 


Few of the patients are able to pay 
the actual cost of maintenance, and 
so we have to depend upon’ contribu- 
tions for the work from _ outside 
sources. Two bungalows have been 
endowed at a cost of $5,000 each, 
and other gifts have raised the en- 
dowment fund to over $17,000. 
Clergymen have always been taken 


free of expense for medical care, 


bungalow and board. 


The difficult problem that confronts 
us is that so many cases come to us 
too late. In the early stages of the 
disease, and with a fair constitution, 
we have been able to arrest, if not 
entirely cure it in many of our 
patients. Medical supervision, nour- 
ishing food, and the out-of-door life 
in the most radiant and health-giving 
climate in the world, combined with 
pleasant surroundings and congenial 
companionship, have secured these re- 
sults. The extreme heat of Phoenix 
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in midsummer, while it is good for 
many, if not a majority of our 
patients, is debilitating for others, 
and so they ‘have been ‘obliged to 
leave during the very hot weather. 
We have now, in a modest way, 
extended our work by the building of 
two or three bungalows among the 
mountains near Prescott, which are 
affliated with a private sanitarium. 
Only lack of means makes it impos- 
sible to extend this beneficent work, 
not only in the enlargement of St. 
Luke’s, but also by the building of 


these Christian hospitals and tent 


sanitariums in other parts of Arizona, 
like Tucsan for example, where there 
is great need for such a sanitarium 
that combines the hospital and the 
home idea. 

The pressing needs of the moment 
are for a laundry, which would cost 
$2,000, for a new kitchen and dining 
room, which would enable us to turn 
the present dining and living room > 
into a recreation room, and also use 
it for religious purposes on Sunday. 
This could be built for $10,000. 

As few can pay the actual cost of 
maintenance, we need the contribu- 
tions that will enable us to care for 
those who are fighting poverty as well 
as this dread disease. 


PEE HOSPITAL OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, FORT 
DEFIANCE 


OME twenty years ago Miss Eliza 

W. Thackara, connected with the 
Government School at Fort Defiance, 
saw great need of a hospital for the 
Navajo Indians, who number 20,000 
or 30,000, and who have no hospital 
on their reservation. In a modest way 
the hospital was started, owing largely 
to the interest of Bishop Kendrick 
and the generosity of the members of 
the 


chester County, New York. Miss 


Thackara was nurse, housekeeper and . 


cook combined. 


Woman’s Auxiliary -of West- - 


During all these years Miss 
Thackara has impressed her person- 
ality strongly upon the people scat- 
tered all over this vast reservation, 
who delight to call her “The Little 
Mother.” 

As the years have come and gone 
the buildings have increased and been 
enlarged. Three years ago the pres- 
ent beautiful chapel, built in memory 
of Miss Cornelia Jay, of New York, 
was consecrated by Bishop Atwood. 

From a great distance the Indians 
have come, seeking the help of the 
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hospital. It has become necessary, on 
account of the number of the appli- 
cants, to confine the cases to those 
afflicted with eye, ear and. throat 
troubles. Trachoma is the most com- 
mon disease among the Indians. At 
one time the sight of ten little chil- 
dren was restored. : 

We have had to contend against the 
superstitions of the people, and to 
meet especially the opposition of the 
medicine men, although now and then 
a signal triumph has been obtained 
when a medicine man has himself 
come for treatment. A curious super- 
stition was revealed one day, when an 
Indian attendant fled from his work 
because his mother-in-law had been 
brought for treatment, as he said it 
would bring bad luck to a man to 
look upon his mother-in-law. - 

The Indians themselves pay nothing 
for their treatment, and it becomes 
necessary to raise some $7,000 a year 
‘for carrying on the work of the hos- 
pital. Even at the present time there 
are, I believe, only two other hospitals 
on this vast reservation. 

It is interesting, when the bishop 
makes his visitation to Fort Defiance, 
to see the Indians who have come 
many miles over the desert, bringing 
the children for baptism, and many of 
the older people also coming forward 
to be baptised. In May, when the 
bishop was baptising the child of a 
man who had long refused baptism 
himself, although closely associated 
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with the work of the hospital, the 
father, recognizing his responsibility 
as the great privilege of parenthooc 
had revealed it, came forward to the 
font. As the bishop was pronounc- 
ing the Indian name of Hosten Nez, 
he interrupted the service and said: 
“No Hosten Nez, but Robert Lee!” 
Becoming a Christian and renouncing 
his former superstitutions, it seemed 
to him that he might well take the 
name of an_ illustrious American 
Churchman and citizen. 

It was said by Bishop Kendrick, at 
the dedication of St. Luke’s home, that 
as he went about his vast jurisdic- 
tion, which then included New Mexico 
as well as Arizona, he found the 
Roman Catholic Church held in re- 
spect and affection mainly on account 
of its hospitals. It is our experience 
in Arizona to-day that great as the 
burden is in providing the funds for 
the carrying on of these institutions 
and in administering the work, yet 
many have been drawn to the Church 
itself on account of this beneficent 
work. Surely we cannot forget that 
the Master himself ministered to the 
bodies as well as the souls of men. 
He touched upon the whole life of 
men. First comes the natural, and 
then the spiritual. It was an evil day 
for the Church when the care of the 
poor and the sick was given over so 
largely to the State. A Christian hos- 
pital can do what no secular-hospital, 
however efficient, can accomplish. 
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Our hospital among the heathen Moros at Zamboanga 
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A MEXICAN SHEPHERD LAD 


“This orphan boy, working as a sheep-herder for a hard master, fled from his_cruelty and was found 
early in the morning, helpless and nearly frozen, at the gate of the ‘House of Pity’. 


THE HOUSE OF HOPE 
By Bishop Aves : 


O speak of the Church’s medical 
mission in Mexico one must 
speak in terms of the potential 
mood. Although we might, could, 
should and would be doing a large 
and vigorous work along this line, we 
have thus far done nothing of an in- 
stitutional sort except to build and 
furnish a modest little hospital in a 
vast mountain region, where the pov- 
erty of the people and the absence of 
all professional medical and surgical 
aid offers a most appealing opportunity 
for help. 
Still the Church has not been with- 
out its medical witness in Mexico. In- 


deed, there has been a very worthy 


witness. Our two missionaries at 
Nopala, the Rev. and Mrs. Samuel 
Salinas, though making no pretensions 
to a knowledge of medicine or to sur- 
gical skill, have nevertheless been 
making splendid efforts in their 
homely way to relieve the ills of the 
surrounding community, and_ their 
ministry of healing has been greatly 
blessed. One cannot remain long at 
their home, which is called by the 
people “The House of Pity,” without 
being impressed by the importance of 
the place it occupies in the lives of a 
large community. The gates of the 
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mission house are seldom opened in 
the early morning without admitting 
some waiting patient,-or messenger 
seeking help, perhaps from one of the 
ten mission stations lying within a 
radius of thirty miles, perhaps from 
some community more remote. And 
as much of Mr. Salinas’ time is occu- 
pied in his endless rounds among his 
missions, the burden of this home re- 
lief work falls on the little wife, who 
with the added cares of a large fam- 
ily, leads an over-busy life. Though 
their homely skill is often baffled, it 
is oftener effective; and many are 
living to bless these two people who 
have saved them in their extremity ; 
who knew better than any one else 
in all the region round how to cool 
their fevers, how to set their bones 
and joints, and cleanse and_ heal 
their wounds and sores; and some are 
now seeing who without their gentle 
skill would belong to the multitude of 
beggars groping in the dark. 

None of the surgical cases treated 
by these two people would be con- 
sidered other than commonplace in 
any modern hospital, and yet, con- 
sidering the meagreness of the re- 
sources at hand, many of their opera- 
tions are quite remarkable. Recently, 
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for instance, Mrs. Salinas trimmed 
and healed the stumps of two baby 
arms whose hands had been eaten 
oft by a wild pig, and her only in- 
struments were a pair of scissors and 
a needle and thread. Again she 
amputated the fingers of a man’s hand, 
shattered by dynamite, with the same 
instruments. Without help, except 
from the patient, she successfully set 
and healed an arm, broken and with 
the bone protruding. Again she saved 
an eye by extracting an embedded 
piece of copper with a needle and 
pair of scissors. The last patient I 
saw at “The House of Pity” was a 
boy of twelve who came alone with 
his stomach badly torn by the goring 
of a bull. Mrs. Salinas took the case 
in hand as calmly as would a veteran 
surgeon, and with her scissors and 
needle and thread patched the boy up 
and soon had him on the trail for 
home. 

Such is the quality of mercy from 
which the House of Hope is sprung. 
It has been conceived and born in 
neighborly love. Whatever its eff- 
ciency may become, this hospital will, 
if it remains true in the spirit of its 
origin, be but a larger and more effec- 
tual expression of the neighborly love 
of these two people, who have tried 
to help the helpless as their Blessed 
Master did, with no other returns than 
gratitude. 

Under the present conditions of 
destitution that prevail among ninety- 
nine per cent. of the people the House 
of Hope may never become self-sup- 
porting, much less a source of profit. 
This may seem discouraging. If so, 
it may mean that we make a mistake 
by interpreting and measuring success 
or failure in our enterprises of Chris- 
tian mercy by the figures of a balance 
sheet. If our Christian hospitals rep- 
resent the healing hand of the Great 
Physician, other figures than those of 
dollars must measure their potential 
worth. The dollars that may be so 
transmuted into life, health, strength 
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and comfort, must measure, if they 
are a measure at all, the degree of 
our Christian faith and Christian love. 


To one who travels among the 
myriads of peons and Indians, seeing 
the wretchedness of their penury in 
squalid half-clad children, their miser- 
able jacals, windowless, with dirt 
floors, on which the family codks, 
eats and sleeps, on which they are 
born, and on which they must die; 
where a doctor is never seen, and 
where disease and pestilence are ever 
stalking, demanding their ghastly toll, 
the thought comes—and it is a haunt- 
ing, troubling, and sometimes even a 
bitter thought—that the Christian 
Church is forgetting the divine bond 
of union which Jesus knit between 
his two-fold gospel of teaching and 
healing; that the Church is violating 
the divine law of proportion between 
these twin ministries by placing far 
too light an emphasis on her mission 
of healing. True, these people need 
to be taught, and they need to be 
preached to, and to be preached at, 
perhaps; but the most helpful lesson, 
and the most timely and appealing 
sermon for them is one that both tells 
and demonstrates the love of Christ 
for them by making their life a little 
less hard, painful, and hopeless. And 
perhaps the best lesson for us to learn, 
and learn by heart, is the definition 
of “neighbor” which Jesus gave in the 
story of the Good Samaritan. May 
the day come when medicine, hygiene, 
and surgery are placed beside homi- 
letics, dogmatics, and exegisis in the 
curriculum of ministerial education! 
Then indeed would the human ills 
over which Jesus wept as He reached 
forth the hand to heal, be freed from 
their exploitation by the commercial 
spirit of our age. 

Nopala, where our House of Hope 
is built, is a village of less than a 
thousand people, situated some eighty- 
five miles to the north of Mexico 
City, at the convergence of two trunk 
lines of railway reaching to the bor- 
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der, the Mexican Central and the Mex- 
ican National Railroads. Above the 
town, and on the southwestern face 
of the mountains, at an altitude of 
something over 8,000 feet, is built our 
hospital, and by its side is a neat little 
memorial chapel, Santa Fé, with a 
capacity for a congregation of sixty 
people. 

The hospital is built of gray granite 
with walls nearly a yard in thickness. 
The rooms, nineteen in number, which 
are floored with a cement, and roofed 
with native red tiling, are built round 
a central patio, or inner courtyard. 
With the exception of certain plumb- 
ing installments which should have the 
supervision of a physician, and a set 
of instruments for the operating 
room, every department of the plant 
is furnished and ready for use. The 
hospital wards contain twenty-one 
beds; men’s ward, five; women’s 
_ ward, six; children’s ward, eight; 
contagion ward, two. 

' Or main water supply is from two 

reservoirs on the mountainside above 
the building, which have a combined 
capacity of about one hundred thou- 
sand cubic feet. The hospital grounds 
comprise some six acres, a _ part 
of which is used for the growth of 
spineless cactus for our prospective 
cows, and a part for a kitchen garden. 
The cost of the entire plant, includ- 
ing land, buildings, equipment and 
furnishing, has been approximately 
$4,200. 

The field for medical mission work 
is rich, virgin, and practically limit- 
less. There is a surrounding area of 
some three thousand square miles, 
containing scores of towns and vil- 
lages, where there is neither a doctor 
nor a drug store; where the people 
are innocent of the first principles of 
hygiene, and where epidemics of all 
sorts have undisputed sway. It goes 


Now that the Mexican war se 


| ems in @ fair way to be settled, and the opportunity to reopen 
the work is at hand, where are the doctor and the nurse who will volunteer for this Mics 
service?’ And where are the interested supporters who will furnish the necessary means? 


———_—_---- ere ee _* 


The House of Hope 


without saying that our missionary 


doctor will be much in the saddle; 


for, notwithstanding the fact that the 
hospital may be reached by two lines 
of railway, the great.bulk of his work 
will be among populations within a 
radius of fifty miles or more, that can 
be reached only by trail. 

There is in this field another nat- 
ural feature which promises to offer 
a far wider scope of usefulness. Our 
House of Hope lies within a region 
where there is a plentiful growth of 
the maguey or “century” plant, the 
fresh “milk” of which (agua miel) 
is commonly believed to be a specific 
for kidney and urinary diseases, and 
which, because of its remedial virtue, 
is being exported in concentrated 
form in increasing quantities to for- 
eign countries. If half that is being 
claimed for the specific curative value 
of this product is true, the advantages 
of a hospital located as is the House 
of Hope, where the “honey water” 
may be had at all hours fresh from 
the growing plant and at little cost, 
is at once evident. 

It is our purpose to make the. 
House of Hope serve as a training 
school for a small number of native 
student nurses; and in view of this 
fact we must have a strong and com- 
petent trained head nurse. It is ex- 
pected that the annual expenses neces- 
sary for the support of the House of 
Hope, including salaries, food, medi- 
cine, etc., will be about $2,900. With 
the addition of three good cows to our 
equipment, the living expenses would 
be somewhat reduced; and for other 
reasons we should have our own 
dairy. Another necessity will be a 


good horse, saddle and saddle-bags 
for the doctor. 

_ The hospital will be put into opera- 
tion as soon as conditions of peace in 
Mexico will make it possible. 


ST. MARK’S HOSPITAL, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. NURSES’ 


ac 


HOME AT LEFT 


THE FIRST HOSPITAL AMONG THE 
MOUNTAINS 


Bro MARKS; SALT LAKE CITY, UFAH 
By Bishop Spalding 


N “The Reminiscenes of a Mis- 

sionary Bishop,’ Bishop Tuttle 

- introduces his account of St. 
Mark’s Hospital with these words: 
“Salt Lake City was a town twenty 
years old when we entered it. But 
such a thing as a hospital had never 
been thought of. In fact, with the 
healthy and hardy lives of the 
pioneers in the mountains, with their 
strong feeling of interdependent 
brotherhood, with the homely skill and 
treasured experiences of the women in 
nursing the sick, and with the Mormon 
belief that prayer and the laying on of 
the Elder’s hands avail for cure, there 
was little call for expert medical 
science, and no sense of loss in the 
lack of a hospital.” 

When the Mormons emigrated to 
Utah they hoped to live apart from 
the rest of mankind, and so avoid the 
continuance of the constant friction 
with near neighbors which had char- 


acterized the whole history of their 
movement. But they were disap- 
pointed in their expectation. The 
discovery of gold in California, and 
the consequent settling of that state, 
necessitated a transcontinental rail- 
road, and in 1863 the precious metals 
were discovered in the mountains of 
Utah. The population of Utah in- 
creased rapidly, many of the people 
engaging in more dangerous work 
than the farming which was the only 
occupation the Mormon leaders en- 
couraged, and in 1872, five years after 
Bishop Tuttle arrived, the need for 
a hospital became urgent. 

In two rooms in a small adobe 
house St. Mark’s Hospital began its 
career, and during the first month ad- 
mitted twenty-one patients. In 1879 
Bishop Tuttle reported on the first 
seven years of its history. It had 
cared for 2,308 patients at an expendi- 
ture of $64,870.98, was less than 
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OUR 


$1,000 in debt, and had received less 
than $1,500 from outside sources. 

Until 1904 St. Mark’s Hospital kept 
up this remarkable record of self- 
support. Its gifts for the erection of 
new buildings and the purchase of 
equipment had amounted to less than 
$25,000, and of that amount $21,000 
was given by five generous Western 
men. In the year 1903 $30,000 was 
borrowed for the erection of the north 
wing, with its greatly-needed operating 
rooms and kitchen. In the meantime 
other churches followed our example. 
The Roman Catholic Church opened 
a hospital, and later the Mormons 
erected the large and_ splendidly 
equipped Latter-day Saints’ Hospital, 
and for a time the patronage of 
St. Mark’s fell behind. It was impos- 
sible to pay interest on the debts and 
the first appeal to the church in the 
East was made. Wonderfully gener- 
ous was the response, $53,000 being 
given, which paid in full the indebt- 
edness, and erected the Bishop Leon- 
ard Memorial Nurses Home. 
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NURSING STAFF 


But the decline in patronage was 
temporary. Last year 2,853 patients 
were cared for, the hospital revenue 
amounting to over $84,000. There 
are today thirty-two physicians on 
the staff—consulting, active and asso- 
ciate—thirty-nine nurses in the train- 
ing school, five supervising nurses, 
and at least six graduate nurses always 
in attendance on private patients. 

St. Mark’s has only $16,000 endow- 
ment. Three ward beds are endowed 
with $5,000 each and a gift of 
$1,000 provides for the upkeep of a 
private room. Of this endowment 
$1,100 was given by eastern friends. 
‘Churchmen outside of Utah have 
therefore contributed to the fabric and 
endowment less than $70,000, while 
for the forty-two years of its history 
St. Mark’s has never asked the Church 
for financial aid to pay running ex- 
penses, though we gratefully acknowl- 
edge boxes of supplies given by kind 
friends of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

Is there another hospital in the 
country with a record like St. Mark’s? 


The First Hospital Among the Mountains 


Beginning with absolutely nothing it 
steadily expanded; not only paying 
its own way almost entirely, but build- 
ing up a plant worth over $100,000. 
It was then that a time of stress and 
strain forced us to ask the help of the 
Church outside of Utah, and $70,000 
was given to us. But for twenty-five 
years charity work to the amount of 
$5,000 a year has been given, making 
a total of $125,000. If, therefore, St. 
Mark’s had received payment for the 
cases it served freely it would have 
had the $70,000 which Eastern friends 
donated and $55,000 in addition. We 
believe this record shows proof that 
the generosity of our friends was de- 
served, and that St. Mark’s Hospital 
has an almost unique history of self- 
reliance and self-support. To-day the 
capacity of the hospital is one hun- 
dred and forty, and the patients aver- 
age, year in and year out, over one 
hundred a day. 

Would that the future were as 
bright as the past! St. Mark’s build- 
ings are now old, its design is behind 
the times, its equipment is not all that 
it ought to be. The Roman Catholic 
Hospital is now building a $150,000 
addition, and the new Latter-day 
Saints’ Hospital has cost nearly 

1,000,000. It would seem impossible 
for St. Mark’s to hold its own, and yet 
in spite of our disadvantages, as | 
write there are more patients at St. 
Mark’s than in either of the other 
hospitals. It was thought that when 
the new one-half-million-dollar addi- 
tion to the Latter-day Saints’ Hospital, 
with its maternity department, was 


completed six months ago but few 


mothers would come to the old hos- 
pital, but during the week ending June 
22, 1914, fifteen babies were born in 
St. Mark’s. Clearly St. Mark’s still 
has work to do. 

For new equipment which was abso- 
lutely necessary, and to erect a dorm- 
itory for male help, we have incurred 
a debt of $10,000, upon which we have 
been able to pay the interest promptly, 
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but the time is coming when, if we 
can rightly claim the loyalty of our 
skillful staff, we must have a new 
hospital. Of course the St. Mark’s 
of the future cannot build itself. God 
only knows where the hundreds of 
thousand dollars it will cost will come 
from. But if St. Mark’s is doing His 
work they will surely come. Few hos- 
pitals minister to more sorts and con- 
dition of men. In one month the 
209 patients were distributed as fol- 
lows: men 176, women 33; Irish 4, 
Greeks 23, Americans 146, Finns 12, 
Austrians 5, Swedes 5, Japanese 4, 


Italians +6; Seotch .4,-*Germanaage 
Their religious connections are also. 
interesting: Episcopal 14, Roman 


Catholic 24, Mormons 30, Presbyte- 
rians 9, Disciples 2, Baptist 3, Greek 
Church 22, Lutheran 7%, No church 
connection 98. 

In the chapel the Holy Communion 
is celebrated every Thursday morning, 
and evening prayer, attended always 
by a goodly number of nurses and 
patients, is said Mondays and Thurs- 
days. Here prayers are offered for all 
the sick in the hospital, for those who 
minister to them, and also that God 
will put it into the hearts of those to 
whom He has intrusted wealth to give 
generously to enable the hospital to 
broaden and extend its service of lov- 
ing-kindness and tender mercy. Sure- 
ly, in His good time, He will answer 
our prayer! 


The hospital chapel 


LEPER WORK IN HONOLULU 


Although we have no definite hospital work in the Hawaiian Islands, the follow- 


ing account, from the pen of Bishop 


Restarick, of the varied ministry which the 


Church finds possible among the lepers, will be read with interest. 


whether the Church in Honolulu 

has any work among lepers. 
Ever since our work began in 1902 
we have had to-do with many cases 
of leprosy, especially before they are 
transferred to Molokai. I have had 
most to do with them at the Receiving 
Station in Honolulu, where on three 
occasions in the last two years we have 
_ been enabled to minister to many who 
are held previous to their being sent 
to Molokai. At Christmas, 1912, I 
managed matters so that we had 
presents for the entire 102 lepers— 
men, women and children—at the Re- 
ceiving Station. The people of Hono- 
lulu assisted me quietly in this. The 
superintendent of the leper work was 
heartily in sympathy with me, as he 
had been before when, on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, I provided an extra treat for 
those.at the Receiving Station after 
finding by a visit that they would 
have nothing but a box of apples and 
some oranges in addition to their usual 
fare. 

On Christmas Day, accompanied by 
the Rev. Mr. Kroll, Mrs. Folsom and 
two young Hawaiian women from St. 
Andrew’s Priory, I went to the Re- 
ceiving Station. The superintendent 
had a table arranged on the grounds, 
or rather a series of tables, and on 
these we spread out the packages with 
the names written thereon. The men 
and boys were arranged on one side 
of the table at a distance of about 
twenty feet and the women and girls 
on the other side. As the names were 
called out one of us handed the pack- 
ages to the lepers. A stringed band 
composed of young men lepers, played 
for us, and after the gifts were dis- 
tributed they all gave three cheers for 
the bishop. 
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() whether the Chu I am asked 


While I am convinced that leprosy 
is not nearly so readily contracted as 
tuberculosis, yet one always exercises 


‘proper care, although I have never 


worn gloves, as many people do. If 
the lepers see that you are afraid of 
them you can do nothing among them. 
We have rarely more than one or two 
of our people either at the Receiving 
Station or on Molokai. Of all those 
who belong to us I have kept track 
and have constantly written to them 
and have had Brother Dutton look 
after them. Brother Dutton is a great 
friend of Bishop Gray of Florida and 
of Canon Nelson of New York. He 
is a constant correspondent of mine 
and always specially remembers me 
on Christmas and Easter Day. He is 
very good to any one about whom I 
write him, and if it is a girl he gets 
the sisters to. pay her attention. 

I have frequently persuaded people 
to give their children up to the au- 
thorities. To inform on them would 
have been to have lost all influence 
with the Hawaiians, but I have never 
found any difficulty in persuading 
them to report their children to the 
Board of Health when they knew 
they were lepers, although they al- 
ways want me to go with them. This 
I have done and have sometimes 
taken the child myself to the Presi- 
dent of the Board. Two of our boys 
who were reported to be lepers by the 
doctors after a careful bacteriological 
investigation, have entirely recovered. 
One was a year in Molokai and one 
two years in Japan. These cases were 
undoubtedly local and were treated 
before they had become constitutional. 

I will mention one case as particu- 
larly interesting. A dear little part- 
Hawaiian girl was found to have sores 
upon her body. She was then about 


Leper Work in Honolulu 


eleven years of age and a boarding 
pupil at the Priory. The doctor to 
whom Miss Marsh took the child every 
month said it was not leprosy, but that 
the sores were the signs of a disease 
which the Hawaiians sometimes have. 
However, we were not satisfied, and 
the girl was taken to the doctor regu- 
larly. One day he pronounced her a 
leper. When the girls went to Church 
in the evening I kept the child and 
her sister back and sent for a carriage 
and told the older one to take the child 
home, that the doctor said she was 
sick. Both of them knew at once 
what the trouble was, although I did 
not mention it, and I shall never for- 
get the look the child gave me. I was 
very fond of the little girl, and I went 
to the house completely broken up 
over what I knew was before her. 
When the older one came back I asked 
her if she knew what the trouble was, 
and she said “Yes.” I told her to 
say nothing about it at school, as some 
of the teachers might be frightened. 
All that we did at the school was to 
quietly burn her bedclothes and send 
her personal belongings home. 

In a few days she was at the Re- 
ceiving Station and I frequently saw 
her. At the Receiving Station visitors 
usually see their friends seated on one 
side of a large plate glass partition. 
But I never used that place. I al- 
ways saw them out of doors, gen- 
erally standing or seated ten feet away 
from the patient, and, as I was well 
known, I was often allowed to walk 
inside with them. I took this little 
girl’s sister on several occasions when 
we could talk while close together. 
Of course we never touched the child 
nor came in contact with anyone else. 

The letters from this little girl to 
me while at the Receiving Station and 
since she has been in Molokai, are 
most pathetic and at the same time 
show the sweetest resignation. They 
have touched all of us very deeply and 
we have always kept her supplied with 
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little comforts and necessities which 
the government does not provide. 
When she left the Receiving Sta- 
tion she dreaded going to Molokai and 
begged me to use my influence to keep 
her at the Receiving Station where she 
was being treated daily, but after con- 
sulting the doctor and finding that as 
he said, there was not a square inch 
on her body that was not full of the 
microbes characteristic of the disease, 
I told the child that it would be better 
for her to go to Molokai and that I 
would write to the Sisters who had 
charge of the girls’ home to look after 
her. The Government pays all the 
expenses of the lepers, their houses 
and food and clothes, and the Roman 
Catholic sisters and brothers are en- 
gaged by the territorial government to 
care for these unfortunate people. 
Any money sent to me for leper 
work [I shall use carefully to pay the 
expenses of such ministering to them 
as we can take part in, or in making 
a little happier the lives of our own 
people who are segregated. I am 
often appealed to by the relatives of 
lepers to use my influence in one way 
or another, and of course it takes time. 


I asked the superintendent of the 
leper colony once if it would be of use 
to him to have a discreet trained nurse, 
one who would be obedient to consti- 
tuted authority, assist in the work at 
the Receiving Station. He said that 
the nurses they had were not trained, 
but were part-Hawaiians who had 
leprosy slightly, and that it would be 
helpful if I could get such a woman 
who would be interested in the care 
of the women and girls. 

For various reasons I have shrunk 
from speaking or writing about our 
leper work. The Congregationalists, 
the Mormons and the Roman Catho- 
lics have churches and ministers at 
Molokai. We have never had a suffi- 
cient number of patients to warrant 
anything more than occasional visits, 
but we could do a work which would 
be helpful, at the Receiving Station, 
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which is the most trying time for 
the women and girls, as they are in 
suspense about their going to Molo- 
kai and they are all anxious to be 
cured. One woman who now has 
charge of the little boys, has only 
signs of leprosy on one ear. She 
begged me to get permission for her 
to stay at the Receiving Station, and 
she is there making herself useful. 


Not in the Reports 


It is very easy to draw on the sym- 
pathies of people by talking about the 
lepers, but when you have been with 
them as I have been, you find they 
soon get used to their condition, that 
few of them suffer, and that at Molo- 
kai there is a very happy village with 
bands of music, moving pictures, base- 
ball, and other things. 


NOT IN THE REPORTS 
By C. Gertrude Heywood 


HSTERDAY a traveller 

me of a _ friend—a “good 

Churchman’’—who, hearing of 
her interest in missions and of her 
departure for Japan, told her he 
thought money sent for foreign mis- 
sions was thrown away. The work 
was not needed and the money was 
not used wisely. He predicted that 
after having been and seen she would 
agree with him. 


told 


To-day O Sono San died. They 
telephoned us from her home and 
Miss Kurokawa started at once for 
the house. O Sono San has been in 
St. Margaret’s two years as a day 
pupil. She is about fifteen. In March 
she was taken with a light form of 
typhoid, but we had heard that she 
was getting on all right. The other 
day her mother telephoned that she 
had had a relapse. She said that she 
kept begging for a hymn book and 
Bible. As none of the family were 
Christians, they did not know what to 
get nor where to get them, and 
wanted us to buy and send them. We 
did so at once, and in a day or two 
Miss Kurokawa went herself to in- 
quire. She could not see the girl. 
Two physicians had pronounced the 
case hopeless. The father said that 
although she could not read them, she 
kept both books close by her bed 
where she could touch them. 

As I said, Miss Kurokawa went 


again to-day on receipt of the news of 
her death. Her parents were sunk in 
grief. If they had done differently, 
if they had taken her to a hospital, 
or had a different doctor, or a nurse 
sooner—and so on indefinitely—they 
might have saved her. They said 
their only comfort was that O Sono 
San herself seemed to be happy and 
at peace. It was clear to them, they 
said, that she had some faith in her 
heart that made her not lonely nor 
afraid to face the dark way of death. 
They said, “We are sure she had 
come to believe the religion taught at 
school.” 

Mr. Good Churchman, if you were 
watching your daughter die, would 
you like to see her face the unknown 
full of fear and loneliness, clinging to 
you to save her from the terrors of an 
endless night? Or would you rather 
watch her, quiet, peaceful, happy; be- 
cause, having heard of the Heavenly 
Father who loves her, with a child’s 
faith she accepted Him as hers, and 
went out into the unknown trusting 
Him to receive her into everlasting 
peace? 

O Sono San will never appear in 
the reports of St. Margaret’s school 
among the tabulated “results.” But 
are the labor and money ill-spent, that 
sowed the seed in her heart? Can any 
man fail to sympathize with that 
father, or to desire to bring comfort 
and hope to the hearts of others? 


THE FORWARD MOVEMENT 


THE DUPLEX ENVELOPE IN CHINA 


By W.T. Nieh 


Mr. Nieh, son of one of our earliest and most faithful Chinese clergy, is a pros- 
perous young business man in Hankow. He tells of the pioneer effort in introducing 


the duplex envelope in China. 


United States of America, the 

system of vestry for every 
church has been in vogue, but in China 
such a system is quite an innovation, 
being of a few years’ standing, and 
it is pleasing to note that it has been 
introduced into every small district in 
this diocese where there is a chapel 
composing of a few Christians. 

Of course it was the original in- 
tention of the bishop to impress upon 
the Chinese converts that time has 
come when the Chinese community 
will be asked to give a little towards 
the maintenance of the church, to pave 
the way for the entire support of the 
Chinese Church. 

It may not be wondered that such 
a system in China has not been so 
fully developed, but it has been proved 
to be some help in alleviating the bur- 
den of the Mother Church, inasmuch 
as steps have been taken to organize a 
Mission Board to propagate the Gos- 
pel of Christ to the fartherest province 
with purely Chinese fund. 

In the past the members of this 
board of vestry were chosen by the 
congregation from the different classes 
of older Christians—generally two 
from the educational, commercial but 
of this latter class a distinction was 
made between those English-speaking 
Christians and those who are not. This 
year, to the surprise of the congre- 
gation, all the members that have been 
chosen are much younger, with ex- 
ception of one. 

Thinking that we have little ex- 
perience in this undertaking, we are 
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resolved to have the kind of help of 
our last year’s predecessors who are 
much older. 

With this new board of vestry of 
young men composing of nearly all 
English-speaking class, we are faced 
at outset of the difficulty to put the 
Duplex envelopes system into opera- 
tion with the intent of raising more 
substantial subscription both for the 
support of the Cathedral and for the 
extension of Kingdom of God gen- 
erally. Laeed. 

This new system of Duplex envel- 
ope was introduced by the Rev. Mr. 
Littell, who was struck by the mar- 
vellous effect it has produced in some 
church in the United States, and is so. 
convinced of its value that it should 
be introduced in ‘China in the St. 
Paul’s Cathedral as an experiment to 
be followed by other churches in this 
diocese, and it is possible that it will 
be followed by other dioceses in 
China. 

Formerly there was voluntary sub- 
scription in every Sunday for every 
Christian, and a pledged amount of 
monthly contribution to the cathedral, 
but it has been found that it is by no 
means satisfactory, and it is not un- 
common that the pledge cannot be 
fulfilled, so much so that amount 
realized was decreasing instead of in- 
creasing. In order to overcome this 
failure we have decided to write let- 
ters in the names of vestry to those 
Christians whose contributions are in 
arrears, or to call upon them per- 
sonally in a body when we are re- 
quired to do so. 
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In this wise we hope to get subscrip- 
tion more regularly and more sys- 
tematically, and by this new system of 
Duplex envelopes, it will help consider- 
ably to that end. 

In an informal vestry meeting held 
in the Rev. Mr. Liu’s office in the 
cathedral immediately after Easter 
Sunday, the members of the vestry 
with their associates-were divided into 
three companies of five men, each to 
carry on this campaign of asking the 
Christians to write their pledges on a 
separate blank form specially devoted 
to this undertaking. 

‘Messrs. Monroe Leo, Allen Chu, C. 
T. Cho, C. T. Chang and I myself, 
were appointed by Mr. Liu to be the 
company to head this campaign in the 
Japanese and German concessions, as 
we are living near each other in the 
concessions assigned. 

Mr. Chang, who is the oldest in this 
company, has been laid up with sore 
feet, and is therefore unable to ac- 
company with us, much against his 
own will, and so we who are much 
younger are obliged to work our own 
way. 

In all there are some twenty families 
to be visited by us scattered here and 
there in the German concession, but 
so far we have not found out that 
there is any Christian family in the 
Japanese concession who are attending 
the cathedral. 


In the day time when every respon- 
sible people is busy with his routine 
work, either in some firm in the con- 
cessions or in the native city, in which 
we find that it is not pleasing to call 
upon him individually, we are deter- 
mined to call upon Christians in their 
families in the night. 


The mode of our procedure on en- 
tering into families is usually preceded 
with a talk of digression on various 
subjects, and at last the blank form 
upon which the amount is to be written 
is presented to the responsible person 
in the family. 


The Forward Movement 


After some brief explanation, in- 
forming him that the old system of 
contribution was dispensed with, 
which statement is rather a relief, we 
explained to him in plain language that 
as the old system was rather multi- 
farious this new system was much 
more simple, having achieved marvel- 
lous results in Mother Church in the 
United States. 


So far we found that we were cor- 
dially welcomed in every Christian 
family, which was rather excited to see 
such a squad of young men who came 
so rarely in a body. 

Generally the families in which we 
have been are well off and are very 
willing to write down the amount per- 
sonally in our presence. Only on one 
occasion we have to be patient to hear 
the whole account of their poor con- 
dition and reduced circumstances 
which precludes them to pledge more 
than they are obliged to give. 

By way of soothing and reminding 
them, we impressed upon them that 
it was utterly useless to pledge a large 
amount in the subscription form and 
be unable to pay when time came, and 
it was far more expedient to pledge a 
small amount which was easily to be 
paid when required. Not uncommonly 
do we see people pledge a big amount 
to signify their religious zeal in that 
very time to “save their face,” and 
generally such will eventually result 
in utter failure. 

Of all the Christian families which 
we have visited only Mr. Tao-tsen, a 
Cantonese Christian who was a boss 
in a large, enterprising engineering 
company, enlivened us in religious 
spirit much more than others, in that 
he prepared some tea and cakes before 
our advent. 

_ Immediately on entering his home, 
it will strike any comer that the family 
as a Christian, having God’s Ten Com- 
mandments hanging conspicuously 
above the piano on the wall facing to 
the entrance, and a small organ near 
the threshold with a number of 
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hymnals and prayer books in the 
book-case near by. 

After introducing one of us whom 
he did not know, he enquired what 
was our motive to call upon him as 
his first question. We replied very 
frankly that we came to ask for sub- 
scription, and at same time show him 
a blank form. 


After some necessary explanations, 
he readily wrote down the amount 
which he formerly paid voluntarily 
besides he asked another sheet for his 
wife, to whom he explained in his own 
dialect; the amount together is about 
$40.00 per annual, which is the biggest 
so far we can get from one family. 

With no hesitation, and to our in- 
finite joy he paid $6.00 in our pres- 
ence for the whole year’s contribution 
on the “Extension of the Kingdom of 
God,” which had not been done by any 
one else, and the rest for the “support 
of the cathedral” is to be paid weekly 
when he will attend the church. 


A strange coincidence was that one 
of us, Mr. Cho, is an organist, and as 
this is his hobby he played some of 
his favorable songs, but the sound that 
came out from the organ occasioned 
our host a sudden change in the coun- 
tenance, as it was usually played by 
his beloved elder daughter who died 
prematurely some one year ago. Soon, 
however, he regained his former joy- 
ful attitude, and a number of his 
favorite songs were sung while we 
were sitting around the table in the 
middle of the parlour. 

Having finished this part, and at his 
own invitation Our Lord’s Prayer was 
read on standing. Hot tea and some 
nice cakes were served by the maid- 
servant, and talks of various subjects 
were touched upon. Finding that it 
was about some 10 o’clock we said 
good-bye to this Christian family. with 
great happiness. 

With such vivid impression in our 
minds, and as we were returning to 
our respective homes, a suggestion 
came across us that it would be a good 


thing for us who are living very near 
each other to start a private evening 
prayer. It was unanimously agreed 
that as soon as this campaign was fin- 
ished we would begin to institute such 
a movement in our families. 

Failing to meet the responsible men 
of the three remaining families who 
have many private engagements in the 
night, we have therefore decided to 
send the following letter instead: 

We, the undersigned, have been appointed 
by the clergymen in charge of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Hankow, to be the representa- 
tives to raise contributions both for the 
support of the church and for the exten- 
sion of the Kingdom of God in this dio- 
cese. We have called upon you in a body, 
but have been disappointed in not being 
able to meet you. In order to avoid further 
delay and to facilitate this campaign, we 
have decided to write you for your con- 
sideration. © 

This new form of duplex envelope sys- 
tem comes from U. S. A., where large sums 
of money have been raised to the support 
of the church in this way. 

With this innovation, we all hope that 
large sums will be raised for the mainten- 
ance of our Chinese Church. 

Your hearty co-operation is solicited. 

One form with a dollar-note as con- 
tribution for May was received on the 
following day, and another was re- 
ceived three or four days after, with 
a pledge of $24.00 a year. The third 
is to be received soon. 

At the close of this campaign con- 
ducted by us along in the German 
concession we find that the entire 
pledge, which is quite trustworthy, 
amounted to some $300.00 a year. 

Judging by the apparent success of 
this campaign, and the ready response 
of the Christians, it is justifiable to 
anticipate that the outcome of the 
other two companies, who have more 
wealthy Christians in other conces- 
sions and native city at their disposal, 
will be amazing. We are confident 
that the day is not far distant when we 
Chinese Christians will be able to sup- 
port the Church entirely, leaving the 
fund of the Mother Church to propa- 
gate the Gospel of Christ in some other 
heathen land. 


' 
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THE NEW CHURCH AT AOMORI, JAPAN 


By the Rev. Shirley H. Nichols 


HERE is one thought which fre- 

quently takes possession of 

Christian workers in a foreign 
land; we often wish that those at 
home could for a time actually share 
in our experiences. Every day there 
are little evidences of growing faith 
among the people which assure us 
that God’s Holy Spirit is furthering 
our efforts. And once in a while 
there comes a day of pure joy, 
when we feel in every fibre that God 
has led us far along the way that He 
has set before us. 

St. Barnabas’s Day, 1914, was such 
a day for the Church in Aomori. 
First of all, on the site where the old 
church had stood, until it was swept 
away by the great fire four years ago, 
was a new church building, a real 
church building, catching the attention 
of passers-by, and silently but force- 
fully reminding them by its crosses of 
the perfect love of God for them. 
Within, too, this is a church in every 
sense of the word. To us it gives a 
renewed sense of the oneness of the 
Church of Christ throughout the 
world, because we know that around 
just such an altar as this Christians 
of every land are worshipping Him 
who is both our Lord and our 
Saviour. 

To non-Christians too this church 
brings a sense of One present who 
‘is worthy to receive glory and honor 
and power.” The mayor of Aomori, 
after preaching-service on St. Barna- 
bas’s Day went into the church to 
look at it. When he came to the foot 
of the chancel steps he bowed low 
before the altar. Last Sunday a 
non-Christian student entering~ the 
church with me for the first time, 
knelt down and bowed to the very 
ground before the altar. The form 
of reverence, to be sure, had been 
learned at heathen shrines and 
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temples, but here in the house of God 
the spirit of worship welled up in- 
stinctively in the hearts even of these 
non-Christian men. For the posses- 
sion of such a church building we are 
thankful to God and to all the Chris- 
tian men and women whom He has 
moved to build it. 

In order that you at home may 
enter, in imagination, into the joy of 
the day, I write a brief description of 
the service. The clergy and catechists 
of the Tohoku District assembled in 
the Parish House at 6:15 in the morn- 
ing, and proceeded around the church 
entering by the main door. The order 
of procession was: the crucifer, fol- 
lowed by five catechists, then two 
deacons, two Japanese and two for- 
eign priests, Bishop Tucker, of Kyoto, 
and Bishop McKim preceeded by his 
chaplain. As the procession entered 
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the church the twenty-fourth psalm 
was sung by Bishop McKim and the 
congregation antiphonally. Then im- 
mediately the service proceeded; first 
the Consecration Service itself, then 
Morning Prayer, Confirmation and 
Holy Communion. Bishop Tucker 
was the preacher. 

In the service of Holy Communion, 
Mr. Madeley,;.of Sendai, was epis- 
toller, Mr. Evans, of Akita, gospeller, 
and the priest-in-charge assisted 


at Aomori, Japan 


Bishop McKim in the celebration. 
Besides the clergy and catechists 
there were sixty-three communicants, 
thirty-one men and thirty-two women. 

The consecration service itself was 
a source of joy in many ways, but 
principally because it proved that 
there is a congregation of Christians 
in Aomori who appreciate such a 
place of worship and know how to 
worship in it. From the beginning 
to the end this long service was char- 
acterized by a spirit of 
deep and dignified wor- 
ship that seemed at last 
to find its natural ex- 
pression in the words, 
“Lift up your hearts!” 
“We lift them up unto 
the Lord!’ 

Simply to have join- 
ed in that service, made 
one feel that the faith- 
ful daily teaching of 
the years past has 
borne much fruit. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Y way of illustrating the wide 
scope of medical work in China, 
and in how many ways it ministers 
both to the body and soul, it is worthy 
of note that in the little chapel of the 
Church General Hospital, Wuchang, 
five of the native nurses, two women 
and three men, were recently baptized 
and three of the male nurses con- 
firmed. Three boys and three girls 
were entered as catechumens. There 
are fifteen boys and seven girls in 
training. The Easter-Even offering 
was $8.00; that of Easter Day about 
$33.00. . 
Pd 
ROM the. Cathedral in Hankow, 
China, comes the following: That 
the Chinese are not slow in giving as 
is borne out by the fact that the Sun- 


day offerings in the Cathedral during 
the last three months amounted to the 
sum of $628, excluding everything in 
the way of school fees. Last year 
the offerings from Chinese alone 
amounted to two and a half times the 
running expenses of the cathedral, a 
large sum being given to extend the 
work in other centres, and as contri- 
butions to missions in China and 
abroad. 
a 

HE Social Service Commission of 

the district of Western Colorado 
sent out a questionaire last winter as 
to the number of pulmonary tubercu- 
losis patients in the district and the 
provision for their relief. The replies 
received showed the prevalence of the 
disease to be relatively small, only 91 
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cases being reported out of a popu- 


lation of 38,701, and of these but 


eleven were said to have developed in 
the state. It seems to the Commission 
to be the duty of the Christian people 
of Colorado, in view of their climatic 
advantages, to take steps by corporate 
organizations to make proper provi- 
sion for the reception and care of 
cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, espe- 
cially among the destitute. The find- 
ings of the Commission, which include 
advice as to the climate of different 
localities in the state, may be had by 
asking the chairman, the Rev. F. C. 
Smith, Durango, Colorado, for Bul- 
letin No. 1. Postage should be en- 


closed. 


3 


HE Junior Auxiliary of Grace 

‘Church, Ellenburg, Wash., known 
as St. Mary’s Guild, has generously 
donated subscriptions to five libraries 
and public reading rooms in that 
parish. These Juniors are to be con- 
gratulated upon their endeavor to get 
THE Spirit oF Missions more widely 


read. 
& 


HERE are such things as “mis- 

sionary trees.” A Roxborough, 
Mass., farmer has a golden pippin 
apple-tree whose product goes to the 
support of Christian work in China; 
an orange-tree in Florida is helping to 
uplift the cannibals in New 
Guinea, and a California 
nut farmer devotes a wal- 
nut tree to the spread of 
Christianity in Zanzibar. 

& 

T Karnes City, Texas, 

a town of 1,200 people, 
where we have 15 com- 
municants, two laymen of 
the Church interested them- 
selves last Good Friday 
to visit all the merchants 
in the town with the re- 
quest that they close their 
places of business on the 
great Day of Atonement 
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of the Christian Church. They were 
successful and Karnes City was a 
closed town on Good Friday. 


as 


A clergyman in the diocese of New York, writes: 


WONDER why the Lenten Mite 

Box system might not be extended 
to the grown-ups? Missions can 
be made the dominant Lenten note 
and a special offering can be asked 
from every individual. 


& 


T. ANDREW’S Church, Amarillo, 
the windy city of the Great 
Staked Plains, was the scene of the 
fourth annual convocation of the mis- 
sionary district of North Texas. Re- 
ports showed that the number of con- 
firmations for the year past had 
nearly doubled that of the preceeding 
year. Baptisms had been more 
numerous, and four new churches had 
been acquired. The district fell in 
line with the progressive develop- 
ments of the recent General Con- 
vention by approving the Provincial 
system, appointing a district com- 
mittee on Religious Education, and 
taking initial steps toward co-opera- 
tion in the General Clergy Relief 
Pension Movement. The apportion- 
ment for General Missions was shown 
to be overpaid. 


Bishop Temple and six of his seven clergy 


Dr. Teusler, writing about the work at St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Tokyo, says: 

HIS spring we have been very 

busy in the hospital and our 
charity work is way beyond what we 
can handle. We are seeing about 
1%5 charity cases a day in the dis- 
pensary and sometimes over 200. 
Every day we have to turn away from 
ten to thirty cases for lack of facili- 
ties and arrangements to take care of 
them. Some day we must have a 
special building for dispensary charity 
cases only. I am a little anxious 
about the amount of money we have 


to use monthly to support the charity . 


work in the dispensary and hospital. 
It has increased so rapidly that we 
can hardly keep pace with the de- 
mand. 
& 
Under date of June 19th, Bishop Graves writes: 


HE Reverened H. N. Woo cele- 
Sligckcs his eightieth birthday this 
summer, and yesterday the foreign 
members of the Mission at Shanghai 
united in presenting to Mr. Woo a 
very comfortable sofa and easy chair 
as a slight token of their regard. 
There was an afternoon tea, too, on 
the lawn at St. John’s and after- 
wards the bishop spoke a few words 
on behalf of those who had made this 
gift, expressing the respect and af- 
fection which we all felt for Mr. Woo, 
and recalling the fact that he has 
served in the ranks of the Clergy 
from the earliest days of the Mission 
under the five bishops who have pre- 
sided over the Diocese from the days 
of the first Bishop Boone to the pres- 
ent day. Mr. Woo replied in a very 
sincere and earnest little speech tell- 
ing something of his fifty years’ serv- 
ice and mentioning the very interest- 
ing fact that the work which he did 
in starting the present St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, the dispensaries at Kiading and 
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Kiangwan had its origin in the fact 
that in the early days when he was 
severely sick with fever for five 
months, Miss Jones visited him in his 
sickness and saw that provision was 
made for his comfort. 


& 
Under date of June 19th, Bishop Colmore 


wrote: . 
E have just concluded a most 
satisfactory meeting of Convoca- 

tion. We decided that our apportion- 

ment is too low at $157, and a resolu- 
tion was passed requesting the Board 
to place the amount at $225. I hope 
that this enthusiasm can be main- 
tained. The school at Ponce reported 
that the cash on hand from the tuition 
at the close of school almost equalled 
the amount of the appropriation from 
the Board for current expenses and 
that next year they would not have 
to ask for that appropriation. Of 
course the amount involved is small 
but the principle of self-support I con- 
sider very important. Similar reports 
come from several of the missions 
where at least a beginning has been 
made toward the matter of self-sup- 
port. It was stated that the expense 
of printing the Journal has never been 
paid by an assessment against the mis- 
sions, but this year they seemed to 
be determined that it should be so 
done. 

ed 

, The Bishop of Honolulu, replying to a note of 

inquiry designed to gather information for this 

number of Tue Spirit or MiIssrons, says: 
OU are correct in stating that we 
have no hospital work in the 

Hawaiian Islands. However, it is 

well to remember that the Queen’s 

Hospital, in Honolulu, was built and 

endowed by a most ardent Church- 

woman, Queen Emma, wife of Kame- 
hameha IV. The buildings are good, 
and the operating room has all mod- 
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ern appliances. The surgeons con- 
nected with it are excellent. Owing 
to the endowments left by Queen 
Emma any Hawaiian or part-Hawai- 
ian can receive free treatment in the 
wards. To this hospital we have as 
free access as if it were our own 
at any time, day or night. We al- 
ways find it easy to get our patients 
in free beds. For years Churchmen 
were presidents of the hospital, and 
other Churchmen beside the Queen 
have left money to it. 

We have dispensary work at three 
points in the city. At one of our 
missions, St. Mary’s, local people pay 
for a trained nurse, who treats on an 
average 65 persons a day at the mis- 
sion, besides visiting others in their 
homes. At Kapahulu, Mrs. Clark, a 
Hawaiian trained nurse, does work of 
all kinds among the people. She also 
works in the city on the same kinds 
of cases. 

At St. Elizabeth’s dispensary work 
is also carried on, and also a great 
deal of work among the people in 
their homes. There is need of a resi- 
dent nurse at St. Elizabeth’s if we 
could get one, for our work there is 
wholly among the humble who have 
very little idea of sanitary laws. 


& 


Mrs. Charles R. Pancoast, secretary of the 
Woman’s National Council of St. Luke’s Inter- 
national Hospital, Tokyo, who with her husband 
is at present traveling in Japan, writes as 
follows: 


ORE and more as we go about 
from place to place are we im- 
pressed with the permeating influence 
of Christianity, and how our Church 
above all others seems suited to the 
needs of these people. Not until 
coming here, can one realize what it 
is to be in a country which has no 
“godly ancestry” from which at least 
it inherits moral fibre. Studying the 
growth of St. Luke’s Hospital care- 
fully, there stands out very clearly the 
permeating influence it has for good 
throughout Japan. 
Tt was in Cincinnati, you may re- 
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member, that Bishop Rowe said: 
“Never forget that the Kingdom of 
God is advanced by life, and not by 
argument.” Dr. Teusler is a wonder- 
ful illustration of that fact. By his 
skill, and by his consistent Christian 
life, he has witnessed to these people, 
as no spoken sermon could, of the 
power of a vital religion—what Chris- 
tianity really stands for. Wherever 
we go we hear of him, the work he 
has done and is doing. Even at a 
little Japanese inn, over one hundred 
miles away, when we were on a motor 
trip, the maid said to him, “You 
don’t know me, Dr. Teusler, but I 
knew you at St. Luke’s Hospital.” 
He has wom the confidence of these 
people, rich and poor; the rich, as is 
evidenced by their offer to do their 
part in enlarging this work, and by 
coming to our hospital in preference 
to their own; the poor, as evidenced 
by the constantly increasing numbers 
who come daily for treatment, and 
who, for lack of room, must be turned 
away. Over one hundred were 
turned away last Monday morning 
just before we left Tokyo. 

Despite all our former blindness 
regarding our opportunities here in 
Japan, and the false statement so 
often made that “our opportunity in 
Japan is past,’ in this work for St. 
Luke’s God has given us another op- 
portunity to reach these people and 
to show our friendship as a nation. 


a 


One of our subscribers in England writes 
as follows: 


OUR paper comes to me here, 

in a little back-water of Eng- 
lish life, and is passed on. It has 
helped I am sure to awaken in the 
rector an interest in missions, and my 
children and others enjoy the stories 
of the work and sacrifices of the 
workers. It is a splendid magazine in 
its truthful simplicity, telling exactly 
what we who are not in the actual 
field want to hear, 


WHAT OTHERS ARE DOING IN MEDICAL 
MISSIONS 


HUNDRED years ago there were 
no medical missionaries. To- 
day there are many hundreds, treat- 
ing annually over 3,000,000 patients. 
& 


MISSIONARY of the American 

Reformed Church tells of her ex- 
perience far inland in China. “At 
first,’ she says, “my doctor sister and 
I were not very cordially received, but 
one day my sister begged to be al- 
lowed to lance a carbuncle and so re- 
lieve a child of pain and sleepless 
nights. The parents finally consented 
and the boy soon recovered. And 
from that time the people came. I 
did not know there were so many car- 
buncles in all China as were brought 
to our house those weeks. One day a 
woman lamented that her daughter’s 
fever kept on and kept on, and she 
‘was growing weaker. ‘Bring here to 
me,’ said my sister. ‘Can you cure 
fever? I thought all you could do 
was cut carbuncles.’ After a few 
months we could go anywhere, in any 
house. The doctor had opened the 
doors for us.” 


ROBABLY the best known wom- 

an physician in India is Dr. Har- 
riet G. Parker. In her hospital at 
Madura she last year treated no less 
than eighteen thousand patients. In 
addition to the hospital work proper 
and the clinic of often more than one 
hundred patients a day, she has con- 
stant calls to outside practice. Some 
time ago she went with one of the 


missionaries on a ten days’ tour 
among the villages. One day she 
treated two hundred and_ eighty 


patients, and on another, three hun- 
dred and thirty-five, making an aver- 
age of about two hundred for each 
day during the tour. Who will deny 
that many an opportunity was here 
afforded to help-the souls as well as 
the bodies ? 
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N some parts of China medical mis- 
sionaries are called upon to inocu- 
late hundreds against the dreaded bu- 
bonic plague. A doctor of the Ameri- 
can Baptist” Society tells of a trip of 
many miles on his “bike,” with a sup- 
ply of vaccine for inoculation. Some 
received the treatment who would not 
degrade themselves by entering the 
house of the Christian’s God, but this 
is just the work that in time opens the 
hearts and homes of the people to the 
ospel. 
gosp a 
HE superintendent of a hospital 
supported by the Methodist com- 
munion in Talanfu, China, tells the 
following pitiful story: Thrown from 
his horse, which promptly ran away, 
lying helpless, with a broken leg, four 
hundred miles from home, a stranger 
and without a cent of money—such 
was the pitiable condition of a ‘Chinese 
laborer, who had come to North China 
looking for work. 

Painfully he dragged himself to the 
nearest village, where a man gave him 
food and lodging for six weeks. 
Then, slowly and with much suffering, 
he crawled and hobbled back to his 
home, four hundred miles away, 
begging food as he went. 

Fully four months he lay at home, 
until there was no more food to be 


secured. With the aid of a crooked 


stick he managed to reach our hos- 
pital and implored me to have mercy 
on him. 

More than five months had passed 
since his injury, and it was a ques- 
tion what could be done for him. A 
Christian at Talanfu, hearing the 
plucky man’s story, offered to pay his 
expenses in the hospital. A cast was 
at once applied to the broken leg and 
it is now a serviceable member. While 
under our care this patient became a 
Christian and has since joined the 
church. 


AT SILVER BAY 
By Lucy C. Sturgis 


the first summer conference of 

the Missionary Education Move- 
ment was held at Silver Bay, Lake 
George. To one who was privileged 
to be there then, and also to have a 
place in the conference which has just 
closed, certain convictions are inevi- 
table, and from the basis of very real 
thanksgiving to God for the gifts of 
faith, patience and wisdom poured 
out upon those to whom He has en- 
trusted the care of what goes on 
there: 

The first conviction is that this is, 
in very truth, “holy ground,” where 
the King would speak in person to 
those who supremely desire to listen, 
and to labor for the coming of His 
Kingdom. Over and over, up there 
among the mountains, one’s mind 
turns naturally to the Transfiguration, 
and one worships all the more truly 
because one knows that the glory is 
only revealed in order that those who 
are striving to be disciples may be 
able to “comprehend the love of 
Christ,” which must inevitably lead 
them with Him to Jerusalem, and, if 
need be, to Calvary. 

The second thing one becomes in- 
creasingly sure of as time goes by, is 
that this conference truly is directed 
of God. In the least things, as in the 
greatest, nothing is done without 
prayer. Early in the morning, before 
the work of the day begins, the lead- 
ers keep with their Lord the Morn- 
ing Watch, and bring to Him the 
problems of the day. At noon the 
whole company of the conference 
comes together for a brief hour of 
Bible study and intercession. As the 
evening falls, little groups of friends 
gather by the lake or on the hillside, 
in order that the One who promised 
to be with them at such times may 
teach them to pray. To the members 
of our own ‘Communion especially 
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these quiet times for united prayer are 
precious. The very difficulty with 
which we learn to put our thoughts 
into words, brings us in the end per- 
haps a peculiar sense of gratitude 
when we find our diffidence turning 
into the joy of fellowship—our self- 
consciousness into an overwhelming 
desire to have others join with us in 
the thanksgivings we render and the 
help for which we pray. 

Finally, the third conviction which 
one carries away from Silver Bay, 
might be summed up in the one word 
efficiency. We have come to a time 
in the Church’s work—as in the af- 
fairs of everyday life—when the 
competent person is the successful 
person. While fully recognizing 
God’s power to make use in His King- 
dom of people peculiarly endowed 
for special work, we cannot help 
realizing that for the rank and file of 
workers the time has come when only 
by conscientious and prolonged train- 
ing can we fit ourselves to enter into 
the joy of our Lord’s triumphant 
service. A clear understanding of the 
whole work of the whole Church must 
be won if our judgment and our ideals 
are to be fair and true. A trained 
understanding of the particular part 
in the Church’s. work which it is ours 
to do, must be won if our work is 
to coincide at all with our prayer that 
God will use us to our utmost ca- 
pacity. These two things the confer- 
ences of the Missionary Educational 
Movement give us abundant oppor- 
tunity to attain. A fair view of the 
Church of Christ, so far as it is yet 
possible for that Church to come to- 
gether, is spread out before the dele- 
gates as, from day to day, those who 
are her representatives all over the 
world come back to tell of the tri- 
umphs won and the openings for 
further conquest ahead. The oppor- 
tunity for special training for par- 
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ticular tasks is given through innum- 
erable classes where not only are the 
principles of action laid down wisely 
and scientifically, but practical prob- 
lems are worked over in such a way 
as to prepare the student for inde- 
pendent work at home 

_ This year’s program for the mis- 
sionary education of the Church as a 
whole is concerned with the social 
aspects of missionary work at home 
and abroad. For the first time all 
the Boards, Home and Foreign, Men’s 
and Women’s, are uniting in an effort 
to put before Christendom such a pic- 
ture of the social power of true Chris- 
tianity “that all those who profess 
and call themselves ‘Christians may 
be led into the way of truth, and 
hold the faith in unity of spirit, in the 
bond of peace, and in righteousness 
of life.” Graded courses for all ages 
have been prepared, and the hope is 
that in each parish, a united study 
may be made by young and old, which 
shall result in a deeper consciousness 
of our own blessings and needs, and 
in a consecration which shall help us 
to meet the latter by sharing the 
former. ‘The task needs the Church, 
and the Church needs the task!” In 
the parable of the Good Samaritan 
it is a nice question as to which gained 
the greater benefit from what was 
done, the Samaritan himself or the 
man to whom he ministered. 

Vision, unity, efficiency — these 
three—but the greatest of these is 
vision—plus love. Our Lord’s prayer 
for unity was in order that the world 
might believe. For this cause, 523 
people, of whom 139 were members of 
our Church, gathered together for ten 
days at Silver Bay. For this cause 
we strove to come into closer com- 
munion with one another, and to 
share of the best that was in us. For 
this cause we consecrated ourselves, 
body, mind and spirit, that others 
might rejoice in the truth that was 
given to us. For this cause we have 
come down from the mount equipped 
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for fuller service. We know that of 
those to whom much has been given, 
much will be required, and we ask for 
the prayers of those who care, that 
we may “walk worthy of the voca- 
tion to which we have been called” 
at Silver Bay. 


THE LATES1 CHILD Ge 
SILVER BAY 


ROM Silver Bay, on Lake George, 

centres of missionary inspiration 
have been developed throughout the 
country. The latest child of Silver 
Bay was born at Asilomar, Pacific 
Grove, California, July 3d, where the 
Missionary Education Movement 
opened a ten-day conference on the 
new Yor W. CoA, -orounds7 ome 
hundred and four delegates, picked 
representatives of their respective 
communions, were registered, thirteen 
of whom represented our Church. 

Five experienced leaders of the 
M. E. M.—Messrs. Vickrey, Milliken, 
Sutherland and Doughty, and Miss 
Susan Mendenhall—launched the con- 
ference, which proved satisfactory in 
every respect, although the weather 
was not up to the usual grade of “Sun- 
ny California.” Bishop Moreland of 
Sacramento preached on one Sunday. 

A striking feature of the conference 
was the presence of some eighteen 
missionaries from almost as many dif- 
ferent parts of the earth. Their ex- 
periences were intensely interesting, 
and the delegates seemingly could not 
get enough of real missionary stories. 
During the later days of the confer- 
ence a story hour developed in the 
afternoon; not for addresses, but for 
simple little stories of missionary life. 

It is probably too early to estimate 
the effect of this conference, but it is 
certain that excellent foundations have 
been laid. No people have a keener 
appreciation of a good thing than those 
of the Pacific Coast, and we may con- 
fidently expect a large increase in at- 
tendance year by year. 


ST. JAMES’S HOSPITAL, ANKING 


| CHRISTIAN LIVES IN CHINA | 


GRACE YOH—PHYSICIAN 
By HB Taylor M.D. 


a Chinese woman doctor.” I 

almost thought this aloud when 
once I realized what it would mean 
to us at St. James’s Hospital, Anking, 
to have such a woman as I had heard 
Dr. Yoh to be, to build up our 
women’s work. I had at first thought 
our work and our income too small 
to justify this increase of staff, but 
when once I had seen the vision of 
what having her would be to us, there 
was no hesitation. 

This occurred during a visit to 
Hankow in the spring of 1909. A 
talk with Bishop Roots secured his ap- 
proval, and before breakfast the next 
morning I crossed the Yangtse on my 
way to St. Hilda’s School, Wuchang, 
whose principal, Deaconess Phelps, 


“Y ES, that’s just what we need— 


had told me of Dr. Yoh, who was 
then resting and studying English in 
St. Hilda’s, after. seven years’ hard 
work in medical school and hospital. 

I “blew in” on “Father Bobbie” 
Wood at St. Saviour’s for break- 
fast, and soon after was being intro- 
duced to Dr. Yoh by Deaconess Phelps 
at St. Hilda’s. It did not take us 
long to come to an agreement, and 
thus began her connection with St. 
James’s Hospital, which has meant 
great things to the women of Anking. 


I 


The story of her life well illustrates 
the possibilities of Chinese Christian 
womanhood. She had the great good 
fortune to be the daughter of Chris- 
tian parents, and was born in Hankow, 
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not far from the “Pu Ngai” (Widely 
Loving) English Wesleyan Mission 
Hospital. She was the youngest of 
five children, four of whom . were 
girls. Her father was an earnest 
Christian of the London Mission; so 
earnest that, although church was far 
away, and there was much to prevent 
Sunday observance, rarely did he 
ever miss a service. This Christian 
influence is shown by his insistence 
on the education, not only of his son, 
but also of his daughters—a thing 
very uncommon except among Chris- 
tians, and not usual among them in 
those days. His was the only Chris- 
tian family in that crowded neighbor- 
hood, and the taunts, revilings, and 
mock worship of the heathen around 
them. were not easily endured by the 
little girls on their way to day school 
through the congested streets. At 
times the father had to escort them, 
for protection from the jeers of their 
scoffing neighbors. 


The school was a Wesleyan Mission 
day school, and there little Grace 
learned the “three Rs’ in Chinese. 
We might add a fourth—Remember- 
ing—most important in Chinese eyes. 
Long passages of the “Three Char- 
acter Classic,” a lengthy poem with 
three words to a line, at that time 
had to be memorized and recited by 
each little Chinese beginner, without 
the least understanding of its mean- 
ing. In this school our heroine 
studied hard for four years, laying 
well the foundations. 

At the age of eleven, begins her 
connection with our Church, when, 
leaving the Wesleyan day school, she 
went to the Jane Bohlen School—now 
St. Hilda’s—in Wuchang. There she 
worked hard for three years, when 
the school had to be closed. The girls 
in those days must have been very 
different from the present demure- 
looking little lassies, as one of the 
several reasons for the closing of the 
school was the unruliness of the 
pupils. Miss Grace, however, evi- 
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dently did not share this spirit, as she 
was the only girl asked to return when 
the school should reopen. And, fur- 
thermore, this little miss of thirteen 
years was asked to help in the teach- 
ing of arithmetic, when she should 
come back. The Jane Bohlen School, 
however, was not reopened for some 
years, and our story goes on without 
it. 

While there, her religious life was 
developing, and during her second 
year she was baptized by the Rev. 
Mr. Sowerby. The following year 
she was confirmed by Bishop Graves, 
then in charge of all of our work in 
China. It may be interesting to note 
the fact, as showing the small import- 
ance attached by the Chinese to our 
denominational differences, that Dr. 
Yoh’s parents and eldest sister were 
members of the London Mission— 
Congregationalists—w hile her next 
sister, having been trained as a nurse 
in the Wesleyan Hospital, became a 
member of that body, and, as we have 
seen, Dr. Yoh herself was baptized 
and confirmed while at the Jane 
Bohlen School—all as a matter of 
course. 

a 


After this school closed Miss 
Grace returned to the other side of 
the Yangtse to a Wesleyan school in 
Hianyang. There she remained a 
year, when she was engaged to teach 
in a little school of the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance in Wuchang. 
Here she received the “large” salary 
of $1.20 a month and her “rice,” and 
in addition was obliged to have her 
older sister live with her as duenna. 
These extra expenses having to be 
met, it is needless to say that our 
youthful teacher could not make ends 


‘meet, but the balance was made up 


from home. This could not go on, 
and having in the meantime made 
friends with the English nurse in the 
Wesleyan Women’s Hospital in Han- 
kow, where her older sister had been 
for some years, after a year in the 
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Wuchang school she decided to leave 
teaching and become a nurse. In vain 
was she urged to continue as a 
teacher. No! her mind was made up, 
and a nurse she would be. 

Soon she was hard at work in the 
operating room, which department she 
preferred, closely associated with the 
friend whose life had attracted her to 
nursing as a profession, and who re- 
mains a devoted friend to this day. 
Two years passed happily, when Cupid 
indirectly took a hand in her fortunes; 
but instead of giving, he took from 
her—a way he has of treating 
women’s work on the mission field. 
Both her friend, the nurse, and the 
woman doctor in charge of the hos- 
pital, had become éngaged to be 
married, almost at the same time, and 
the hospital was to be left forlorn. 

Miss Grace had done so well as a 
nurse that these friends arranged to 
send her to England to be educated as 
a doctor. Ten years would be neces- 
sary to acquire English and _ her 
medical degree, and the plans had all 


been made. ‘These were hailed with 
joy by the ambitious young nurse, and 
we can imagine her “castles in the 
air.” But in vain! At that time and 
from that neighborhood, no Chinese 
girls had left home to be educated, 
and her mother could not bear the 
thought of her youngest going so far 
away for so many years. This ob- 
jection, it seems, was with prophetic 
eye, for as it happened, she died be- 
fore her daughter would have re- 
turned. So all thought of England 
had to be given up, the parents’ word 
being law in the Chinese family. But 
was there no place for a woman to 
study medicine in China? Her friends 
knew of none. But just at this psycho- 
logical moment there came an Eng- 
lish lady to Hankow, out from home 
to see the missions of the Wesleyan 
Church. On her way she had stopped 
at Canton, and had there been shown 
the Hackett Medical School for 
Women, recently started by the 
American Presbyterian Mission. Here 
was the chance, and it was gladly 
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seized. Her mother’s consent was re- 
luctantly won, on the condition of her 
coming home once during her course 
of four years. 

III 


Arrangements were soon made for 
Miss Grace to take this course, and 
to travel to Canton with a missionary 
lady, then at Kuling for the summer 
and soon returning. She was to join 
this lady at Kiukiang on her way from 
Hankow to Shanghai. All was in 
readiness, parting gifts received, 
trunks on board, a crowd of her 
family and friends down to see her 
off—almost, if not the first young 
woman to leave that great centre to 
seek an education. Then there comes 
in breathless haste a messenger, bring- 
ing a note from her friend, the woman 
doctor, with the startling news that 
her intended travelling companion had 
been taken sick and could not leave 
Kuling, What should she do? 
Travelling without a chaperone was 
unthinkable, and how could she get 
to Canton? To postpone her leaving 
might mean the withdrawal of her 
mother’s reluctant consent, and now 
all is in readiness. Her sister, Mrs. 
Ts’en, goes as far as Shanghai with 
her at any rate, but how to finish the 
journey to Canton? A hurried 
whispered conference. between the 
sisters, and the decision is quickly 
made not to turn back, but to keep 
on to Shanghai, trusting there to 
find an escort, with whom to go the 
rest of the way. A real venture of 
faith! 

Shanghai reached, the sisters went 
to the Missionary Home, but fancy 
their dismay to find that there was 
no one just then going to Canton. 
This was our determined heroine’s 
first trial, and it was a real one. Day 
followed day, with no news of a com- 
panion, Mrs. Ts’en could delay her 
return to Hankow no longer, and 
their scanty funds were dwindling 
fast. But, oh joyful! the day before 
her sister was to leave, a missionary 
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and family, en route to England via 
Hong Kong, arrived from the north. . 
Here was the heaven-sent opportunity ! 
In two days, she and her new friends 
had embarked. I am afraid, how- 
ever, that she did not see much of 
them before reaching Hong Kong, as 
making the acquaintance of the sea 
occupied her entire time and was the 
usual unforgettable first experience. 

Miss Grace’s travelling companions 
intended to go on in the same ship to 
England, and were to see her safely 
in charge of a member of the Wes- 
leyan Mission in Hong Kong. Un- 
fortunately, however, this lady had 
heard of the sickness at Kuling of 
the intended escort, and thinking, of 
course, that their coming had been 
postponed, did not meet the steamer. 
What was to be done? Her fellow- 
voyagers did not know Hong Kong, 
nor could she speak English or Hong 
Kong Chinese. However, leaving her 
baggage on the wharf, they sallied 
forth to look for the Wesleyan lady. 
After a fruitless search of hours the 
little party gave up the quest, and 
acting on the fortunate suggestion of 
a friend in Shanghai, began to look 
for the German Mission. Meanwhile 
the hour of the steamer’s sailing was 
fast approaching, and the hunt grew 
feverish. Dr. Yoh, in describing it to 
me, made it very vivid, and spoke 
often, here as at other points, of how 
constantly she prayed for guidance 
and help. Her anxiety that her com- 
panions should not, on her account, 
lose their ship, was intense, and we 
can imagine her relief, when almost 
at the last minute they came upon 
the German Mission Compound. With 
thankful heart *she bade them good- 
bye, and was taken in charge by her 
newest friends, who next day saw 
her safely to the Wesleyans. A few 
days later she at last reached her 
haven, the Hackett Medical School, 
Canton. 


This was in September, 1903, but 
the teaching, of course, being in 
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Cantonese, some months were spent 
in learning this—almost a new lan- 
guage. What a time of testing it was! 
The food was strange, the language 
was strange, the people were strange, 
and she was very young and far from 
home. She had no means of com- 
munication, except by writing, the 
written language being the same all 
over China. Fortunate circumstance! 


Small encouragement had she as to’ 


prospects of success. She was the 
first student from outside of Canton, 
and many were the predictions that 
she could never pass the examinations. 
To add to her trials, before a month 
had passed she was ill with dengue, 
called also “break-bone fever,’ from 
its wracking pains. 


But nothing could quench her reso- 
lute will, and in February she entered 
the medical school. The misgivings of 
others affected even her doughty spirit, 
and many were her fears of failure. 
These were soon set at rest, however, 
when her hard work was rewarded by 
successful examinations; and :n all 
her four years, never once did she fall 
below second place in the class, and 
was often first. Her previous train- 
ing as a nurse, too, was valuable, en- 
abling her to spend her vacations and 
spare time in assisting in the work of 
the hospital—thus gaining experience. 

During the summer of her second 
year she returned, according to 
promise, to Hankow, to see her 
parents. This was the last time she 
saw her father, to whom she owed 
so much of Christian training and 
ideals. 


Her course of four years ended, she 
returned to Hankow, and began at 
once her work as- doctor in charge of 
the Wesleyan Hospital which she had 
entered as a punil-nurse nearly seven 
years before. There she stayed for 
a year, after which, feeling the need 
of a rest and of learning English, so 
as to be able to keep up with medical 
progress, she entered St. Hilda’s 
School as a special pupil, where her 


_as “swallowing gold.” 
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sister Mrs. Ts’en had become matron 
—a position she still holds. There 
Deaconess Phelps, appreciating her 
medical training and ability, was, as 
I said in the beginning, the means of 
our securing her services for us. 

IV 

Here she has been nearly five years, 
proving herself invaluable, not only 
in the medical work, but also in as- 
sisting Miss Ogden in the training of 
nurses. When, not a year after she 
came to us, I had to return to America, 
she and ‘Miss Ogden kept open the 
Women’s Hospital, in contrast to the 
men’s which had to be closed for lack 
of a Chinese or foreign doctor. 

The activities of the hospital are 
many-sided, and into all of them she 
enters. Since her coming the num- 
ber of women has increased many 
fold, and in addition she has built up 
an outside practice among the wives 
of officials and gentry. 

One of the chief duties of a doctor 
in China is that of saving would-be 
suicides, men and women, but espe- 
cially women. Many and various are 
the reasons for attempting suicide, 
such as scolding or ill-treatment from 
husband or mother-in-law, loss of 
“face,” quarrels, and other reasons. 
The suicide hopes in this way to “get 
even,” or to revenge an injustice, as 
the death is blamed on the injuring 
party, who also is believed to be 
haunted by the injured spirit. There- 
fore the offender frantically desires 
the suicide saved; but this done, it is 
only in rare cases that much gratitude 
is shown to the doctor. One of these 
Dr. Yoh experienced not long ago. 
She was summoned post-haste to the 
wife of a high military official. This 
lady, after a quarrel with her husband, 
had swallowed several gold rings, the 
Chinese having a mistaken idea that 
gold is poisonous. This arose perhaps 
from the euphemistic way of speak- 
ing of the enforced suicide of an of- 
ficial who had offended the Emperor 
However that 
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Above is a tablet presented by the 
the woman who atiempted optum 


husband of 
suicide 


may be, the belief is almost universal 
in China that gold swallowed will 
cause death, unless appropriate 
remedies are administered. Perhaps 
an additional advantage of this method 
is to spite the offender yet more by 
thus removing valuables from his 
reach. 

But to return to our suicide; Dr. 
Yoh did the needful and had the 
woman brought into the hospital for 
observation. Ina few days she was 
all right again, both as regards temper 
and body, and her husband was most 
grateful. Not long after, this grati- 
tude expressed itself in a present to 
Dr. Yoh and the hospital, of a set of 
three handsome wooden tablets, on 
which his feelings are elaborately 
carved in high-flown phrase, thus giv- 
ing great “face” to the hospital and 
restoring his own. The above illus- 
tration shows Dr. Yoh and her two 
little girls standing beneath one of 
these tablets. 
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The mention of these two little 
girls brings us to a well-known feature 
of Chinese life—the low value in 
which girl babies are held. This is 
directly due to the ancestor-worship 
of Confucianism, which can be per- 
formed by sons only, and without 
which the spirits of the departed be- 
come lost and wandering. So super- 
fluous girls are removed to make room 
for ever-welcome boys. Thus arise 
many evils, not least of which are in- 
fanticide and slavery, both confined to 
girls. Many have been the offers to 
us of little girls, and sometimes they 
are left at our door, whether or no. 


This was the case with one of the 
two little girls now adopted by Dr. 
Yoh. Abandoned by her parents, the 


other little one was to have been 
brought up by another family to be 
sold as a slave, but falling sick she 
was brought to the hospital for treat- 


ment. Dr. Yoh, hearing of their evil 
plan, easily persuaded the family to 


give up to her the then forlorn little 
tot, who has entirely recovered, and 
now is a_ happy, droll-looking little 
youngster of about two years, rejoic- 
ing in the name of “Ngen Hwei,” or 
Grace. The other little girl, Ruth, was 
left at the hospital gate in January, 
and is a beautiful baby, now ten 
months old. In the clothes in which 
she was wrapped was a slip of paper 
bearing the time, day, and circum- 
stances of her birth, necessary in- 
formation for the fortune teller, who 
should be consulted in “properly” be- 
trothing her. Dr. Yoh has thus “be- 
come a family,” as the Chinese say. 


And now in conclusion, a few words 
about Dr. Yoh, the woman. Her com- 
ing to St. James’s has made possible 
the development and enlargement of 
the women’s work, and as I have 
already said, she has been invaluable 
in assisting with the management and 
training of the nurses. In her medical 
work she is clever, thorough and am- 
bitious. She does a good deal of 
surgery, often operating successfully 
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on difficult and dangerous cases. She 
is a loyal friend, not only of her own 
people, but also of the foreigners with 
whom she works. Her tenderness and 
motherly instinct now find happy ex- 
pression in the care of her two little 
adopted daughters. Most important 
of all, she is a woman of strong, prac- 
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tical Christainity, and finds in it the 
strongest motive of her life. 


Such is but an inadequate sketch of 
a life that for character, steadfastness, 
ideal and achievement, may well-serve 
as an example to our own American 
boys and girls. 


“GRACE YOH—PHYSICIAN” IN CLASS WORK 


PREPARATION FOR THE LESSON 


HE purpose of this lesson is to 

show what splendid possibilities 
there are in the Chinese nation, espe- 
cially in Chinese womanhood. Those 
who have access to the Missionary 
Library of last year’s study course 
will find in it additional material. For 
the status and sufferings of women 
and girl children in China see also 
“The Child in the Midst,’ the text- 
book for 1914 of the Central 'Com- 
mittee on Foreign Mission study. 


THE FIRST FIVE MINUTES 


One might begin by asking if the 
class had ever seen a Chinese man; 
a Chinese woman; and what they 


thought of them. Then explain how: 


children are regarded in a Chinese 
family; boys and girls; ask how each 
pupil would feel if he or she had 
been born a Chinese girl under the 
conditions of thirty years ago. 


TEACHING THE LESSON 
The four divisions of this story are: 
I. The Girl Who Was Not Despised. 
1. Why is it a great thing in China 
to be born of Christian parents? 


2. What did Grace Yoh’s parents 
do for her which heathen parents 
would not have done? 


3. What was an old-style Chinese 
preparatory school like? 


4. How do the Christian Chinese 
regard our denominational dif- 
ferences? 


II. Struggling toward the Goal. 


1. Tell about Grace Yoh’s career as 
a teacher. 


2. Why do you suppose she pre- 
ferred to become a nurse? 


3. Which do you think you would 
rather be? Why? 
III. The Difficulties of the Way.. 


1. What Chinese customs made the 
way hard for her? 


2. Trace her journey on the map. 


3. How did her Christian religion 
help her in her difficulties ? 


4, Why was it worth while for 
her to make such efforts to be- 
come a doctor? 

IV. Dr. Yoh’s Work. 

1. The need of doctors in China. 

2. Tell something of St. James’s 
Hospital, Anking. 

3. Curious cases which a Chinese 
doctor encounters. 


4. How Dr. Yoh “became a fam- 
ily.% 


THE NEW CHINA FUND 


Amount needed (see pamphlet 202) 


Amount received in gifts and pledges to date (approx.)......... 


HE church in Wusih is the gift 

of Mr. and Mrs. George Zabris- 
kie, of New York. This item ap- 
pears in the needs of the New China 
Fund as $5,000. In addition to the 
amount as specified, the donors have 
recently added the sum of $6,500, in 
order to make the church adequate to 
the needs of this station. This will 
erect one of the finest churches in 
China—one which would cost many 
times that amount in America and 
which will be a convincing witness for 
Christ in New China. 


* 


N the August number, we quoted 

the question, “Why is it that al- 
most all the large gifts of the New 
China Fund are made by women?” 
The edition had scarcely gone to the 
press when there was received a gift 
of $1,159 from a layman in the Mid- 
dle West. This generous gift came 
just at the right time, and is an evi- 
dence that men in the Church are 
interested in the wonderful situation 
before the Church in China. 


* 


N invalid has recently sent in a 
gift of $1,000 for China, to be 
divided equally between the Church 
General Hospital in Wuchang and St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital in Shanghai. 
This follows a gift of $500 received a 
few months ago from the same donor. 
ae 


NOBLE gift of $10,000 has been 

offered to the Fund to meet all 
the needs of the station at Zangzok, 
in the Shanghai district. This impor- 
tant country town is the center of a 
district containing a half-million of 
people, and from it the Gospel is 
preached in a circle of twenty-five vil- 
lages. The work is in charge of the 
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158,000 


Rev. Mr: Wilson, and has, since its 
inception, been carried on in poor 
Chinese buildings. It has long been 
the hope of Bishop Graves and Mr. 
Wilson to have a suitable church 
building at the central station with a 
small hospital, and a good school 
building. 
* 

F the $90,000, approximately, 

which has been raised for the 
New China Fund this past year, $28,- 
000 has been designated for St. 
Mary’s School for Girls, Shanghai. 
This is the beginning of the $100,000 
fund that is to enable St. Mary’s to 
purchase a new site, removing it from 
the campus of St. John’s University, 
where its growth is obstructed, and 
providing suitable buildings to house 
the ever-increasing number of appli- 
cants. 

Mrs. John A. Ely, while trav- 
elling in the Orient with her husband, 
was so impressed with the need and 
the opportunity in China that with 
him she gave herself to the work of 
Christian education in that country. 
Mrs. Ely has been travelling and 
speaking in the interests of the new 
St. Mary’s this past winter. It has 
been largely due to her efforts, sec- 
onded by the help of the St. Mary’s 
Committee appointed at the last. Tri- 
ennial, that this splendid beginning 
has been made. At the cost of con- 
siderable personal self-sacrifice, Mrs. 
Ely is remaining in this country until 
January 1, 1915, in order that she 
may further present the needs of St. 
Mary’s and raise the remainder of 
the sum. Mrs. Ely’s itinerary is as 
follows: From October 1st to No- 
vember 1st, Connecticut, Rhode Isl- 
and, Massachusetts, and especially 
Boston and its vicinity; November 
Ist to November 15th, Baltimore, 
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Washington and the South; Novem- 
ber 15th to December 1st, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh and other Pennsyl- 
vania centres; December ist to 15th, 
Albany, Rochester, Cleveland and 
Buffalo; December 15th to January 
1st, Chicago and places en route to the 
Pacific coast. 


In all of these places we are desir- 


ous to arrange opportunities for Mrs. 
Ely to tell of the work at St. Mary’s. 
We take this means of asking that 
those who are in a position in these 
neighborhoods to do so endeavor to 
arrange parlor meeetings or church 
meeetings for Mrs. Ely, after consul- 
tation with Mr. John W. Wood. 


Persons interested in having Mrs. 
Ely speak in their respective localities 
are earnestly requested to communi- 
cate with Mr. Wood as soon as pos- 
sible. 


Inasmuch as Mr. and Mrs. Ely were 
not disobedient to the heavenly vision, 
shall we not meet sacrifice with sacri- 
fice to enable them to realize the vision 
they have and have with us of a new 
St. Mary’s Hall? St. John’s College 
has promised to pay $15,000 for the 
present St. Mary’s buildings. We 
trust that the balance required to com- 
plete the full sum of $100,000 may 
be secured in gifts and pledges by 
January 1, 1915. Only large gifts 
from those God has -enabled to 


Hankow 


Rev. F. J. M. Cotter, who was ap- 
pointed to the District of Hankow on 
June 9th, sailed from San Francisco 
on the S. S. Mongolia on August 8th. 

Rev. Conrad H. Goodwin, who was 
appointed to the District of Hankow 
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make them, added to smaller ones, 
and earnest prayer, can accomplish 
this result. It has been suggested that 
special needs may be met in the form 
of memorials; for instance, a library, 
an infirmary, a gymnasium, an ad- 
ministration building, and academic 
building or dormitories. Such a sug- 
gestion must come with peculiar force 
to those who have loved ones within 
the veil offering the opportunity to 
perpetuate their names in living mini- 
strations to the scattered sheep of the 
Master’s fold. 
a oe 
Under date of June 12th Bishop Graves writes: 


N Trinity Sunday I confirmed 

twenty girls and twenty-two boys 
in St. John’s Pro-Cathedral. This 
brings the number for the year’s con- 
firmations up to 204, which is much 
larger than any previous year. 

On June 5th, in St. John’s Pro- 
Cathedral, I ordained the Rev. T. B. 
Campbell to the priesthood. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. F. L. 
Hawks Pott, D.D., and the candidate 
was presented by the Rev. C. F. 
McRae. A number of Chinese clergy 
were in the chancel and we had the 
pleasure of having with us also three 
of the clergy of the English Church 
—the Rev. Dean Walker, the Rev. 
C. J. F. Symons, and the Rev. W. H. 
Price. x 


on May 12th, sailed from San Fran- 


cisco on the S. S. Mongolia on 


August 8th. 

Dr. and Mrs. E. M. Merrins, re- 
turning after furlough, sailed from 
San Francisco on the S. S. Mongolia 
on August 8th. 
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Kyoto 


Miss Mabel Bacon, on regular fur- 
lough, left Kobe on a German Mail 
steamer on April 5th and arrived in 
New York on the S. S. Kaiser Wil- 
helm IT on July 21st. 


MISSIONARY 


OR the convenience of those ar- 

ranging missionary meetings, the 
following list of clergy and other 
missionary workers available as speak- 
ers is published. 

When no address is given, requests 
for the services of the speakers 
should be addressed to Mr. John W. 
Wood, Secretary, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 

The Church Missions House Staff 

The President and Secretaries of 
the Board are always ready to con- 
sider and so far as possible to respond 
to requests to speak upon the Church's 
general work at home and abroad. 
Address each officer personally at 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Secretaries of Provinces 

I. Rev. G. W. Davenport, 984 
Beacon Street, Newton Center, Mass. 

II. Rev. John R. Harding, D.D.., 
550 West 157th Street, New York. 

III. Rev. G. C. F. Bratenahl, D.D., 
Room 810, Woodward Building, cor- 
ner 15th and H Streets, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

IV. Rev. R. W. Patton, 412 Court- 
land Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

Vv. —— 
VI. Rev. C. C. Rollit, 4400 Wash- 
burn Avenue, South, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

VII. Rev. Edward Henry Eckel, 
903%4 Charles Street, St. Joseph, Mo. 

VIII. Rev. G. C. Hunting, 1942 
El Dorado Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 


Missionary Speakers 


Tokyo 

Miss Nellie McKim, with Miss 
Margaret and Miss Marion McKim, 
sailed on the S. S. Tenyo Maru from 
San Francisco on July 21st. 

Mr. John Reifsnider arrived in 
Tokyo on June 22nd, having sailed 
from San Francisco on June 6th. 


SPEAKERS 
Alaska 
Rev. C. E. Betticher, Jr, Miss 


M. S. Grider (in Fifth Province). 


China 
Rev. Arthur M. Sherman (present- 
ing the New China Fund). 
Anking: Rev. E. J. Lee. 
Hankow: Dr. Mary V. Glenton. 
Shanghai: Mrs. John A. Ely, Rev. 
J. M. B. Gill, Rev. R. A. Griesser. 


Japan 
Tokyo: Rev. C. S. Reifsnider, 
LEED. 

Mexico 


_ Rev. L. H. Tracy (in Eighth Prov- 
ince), Miss M. C. Peters. 
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PRACTICAL IDEALS IN MEDI- 
CAL MISSIONS 


HIS interesting and well-illus- 
4 trated pamphlet of thirty pages is 
from the pen of Dr. W. H. Jefferys, a 
former medical missionary in China, 
who is collaborating with the Editor 
in the production of this number. A 
new edition of the pamphlet is con- 
templated. In order to close out the 
first edition they will be sold at five 
cents each —one-half the former 
price. Orders in quantities at the rate 
of $4.00 per hundred. 

This is an excellent opportunity for 
study classes and Auxiliary branches 
to secure and circulate an effective 
publication dealing with medical mis- 
sions. 


THE WoOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


TO THE BOARD OF MISSIONS 


THE ORIGIN AND MEANING OF THE 


WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 
By Elizabeth G. Newbold 


The Secretary of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board of Missions for a long 
time past has been urged to give to the Auxiliary a handbook similar to that pre- 
pared by Mrs. Twing in 1896, now long out of print. 

After much delay such a book has been prepared, and the material is in the 


printer’s hands. 


It is hoped that the book itself may be ready for use during the 


coming working season, and that it will be found a help to workers in the Auxiliary 


throughout the Church. 


Meanwhile, the following brief course of study, furnished by one of our mis- 
sionaries in the Diocese of Tokyo, may prove of service to many others beside the 
Japanese women for whom it was prepared. 


OR some time past our Bible 

women have been asking for more 

definite information in regard to 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, and there 
was nothing written in Japanese to 
which to refer them. 

This spring six women were con- 
firmed in our parish here, and in 
order to give them a clear understand- 
ing of why they should become active 
members of the Auxiliary, and also 
to remind the older members of 
what the Auxiliary stands for, we 
have been giving talks at our monthly 
meetings, on “The Origin and Mean- 
ing of the Woman’s Auxiliary,’ and 
are now having them printed in pam- 
phlet form, to distribute among our 
Bible women. 

We trust these little talks may be 
the means of helping not only the 
Bible women, but. through them, all 
our Christian women, to a clearer 
understanding of their duty and priv- 
ilege as Christians. 

We felt that to translate the 
pamphlets “The Prehistoric Days of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board 
of Missions,” and “A Short History 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary” (No. 10 
and No. 16), as published by the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, would not meet 
the difficulty, as so much of it would 
be outside the comprehension of the 
women here. 


We, therefore, planned our talks as 
follows: 


No. I. How the first Christian women 
worked for Christ while He walked as a 
Man on earth; the Virgin Mary, Joanna, 
Suzanna, Mary Magdalene, Mary of Beth- 
any. Service, listening to Christ’s words, 
prayer. 

St. Matthew 4:17; St. Luke 8:1-8; 
St. Luke 10:38-42; Acts 1:12-14. 


No. II. How the women of the Acts of 
the Apostles worked for Christ after His 
Ascension—by ministering to His mission- 
aries and Apostles: Dorcas, Lois and 
Eunice, Lydia, Priscilla. Service, Bible 
study, prayer. 

Acts 1621-c I Dim ai 5s3 15 

Acts 16:14, 15, 40; 

Actsy18 +1, 2; 3; 25; 26° Rom: 16 :3-5; 
Ie Corsi6e19: 


No. III. How women of the early Church 
worked for Christ, illustrating the extent 
of their devotion by the story of Blandina, 
the martyr. Service, Bible study, prayer. 

St. John 15 :13-21. 


No. IV. How the women of today work 
for Christ, sketching briefly the spread of 
the Gospel in England, settlement in Vir- 
ginia, 1607; problem of Christianizing the 
Indians, sending out of Bishop Kemper, un- 
organized work of women’s societies, end- 
ing with the organization of the Auxiliary 
as it is today, with a short account of Mrs. 
Twing’s work in establishing it, and her 
visit to Japan. Service, Bible study, prayer. 

I John 3:13-24, 

No. V. Why should I be a member of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary? (Translation of 
Leaflet 14.) 

St. Matthew 25 :14-30. 
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MEDICAL MISSIONS AND OUR WOMEN 
MISSIONARIES 


In the latest list of our United Offering Missionaries, there appear doctors and 
trained nurses. Yet it is not always doctor or nurse who serves as a worker in 
our medical missions. We give this month brief sketches of what some find to do. 


INehnE, CHURCH HOME AND 
HOSPIEAL, SOUTHERN 
FLORIDA 


HE Church Home and Hospital 

in the District of Southern Flor- 
ida was inaugurated nearly twenty 
years ago, as an act of faith, upon 
the assumption that our dear Lord 
created his Church for the salvation 
of the bodies as well as the souls of 
His people. It began with a capacity 
for two patients, and has grown grad- 
ually, until now it can care for as 
many as forty-three in the home and 
hospital combined. A goodly percent- 
age of our patients here are babies 
and young children, and we have been 
very successful in caring for them. 

Under the superintendent I have 
charge of all departments of the 
work, so that there is opportunity for 
skill in the treatment, feeding and 
care of the sick. Having no resident 
physician in the hospital, there are 
many times when my knowledge of 
medical work has been of great Help. 
For instance, after an operation one 
patient was supposed to be doing all 
right when she sudden collapsed, and 
as it was impossible to procure med- 
ical help quickly, had I not known 
what to do, the patient would have 
died, but as it was, she made good 
recovery, and, as far as I know, is 
still living. This is simply one of 
many incidents. 

The knowledge of medical work is 
also required for the employment of 
competent, well-trained nurses. Our 
need in that department is funds for 
the employment of such help; our 
lack, too few nurses to spare one for 
emergency calls from outside, or to 
care for a sudden influx of serious 
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cases, as often octurs. As we be- 
gan with nothing financially, so we 
have continued up to the present 
time; having no endowment, no reg- 
ular source of income, our funds are 
constantly exhausted. 

While all the medical work is pro- 
vided for, the evangelistic is not 
neglected. The chaplain, a member 
of the cathedral staff of St. Luke’s, 
has his cottage on the hospital 
grounds. He administers the Holy 
Eucharist weekly in our little chapel, 
and is in constant touch with all the 


atients. — 
. & 


IN A CHURCH HOSPITAL IN 


WEST VIRGINIA 
By Mary Arnold Fisher 


HEN I came to the Sheltering 

y V Arms Hospital as the United 

Offering missionary I found a 
work of whose magnitude I had 
no conception. The work was new 
to me, and I knew very little about 
the great opportunity that was wait- 
ing for such work as I could do. 
Therefore, if you are to appreciate 
the great work that is being done by 
just such Church institutions, it is 
necessary that I first give a very brief 
sketch of this. 

When Bishop Peterkin established 
the Sheltering Arms Hospital there 
was, I believe, only one hospital in 
the State, having a capacity of per- 
haps fifteen patients. To-day the 
Sheltering Arms is a modern hospital, 
with accommodations for 190 patients, 
and during the past year treated 1,710 
patients. It is especially organized 
for the purpose of treating the sick 
and injured of the Kanawha and New 
River Mining districts. It depends 


SHELTERING ARMS HOSPITAL 


upon the miners, operators, pay pa- 
tients, the churches and private con- 
tributions for support. Each miner 
pays fifteen cents per month, which 
entitles any member of his family to 
treatment so long as he may need it. 

Of the 1,710 treated during the 
past year, 1,247 were Americans and 
463 foreigners, with religious prefer- 
ences as follows: Adventists, seven; 
Baptists, 471; Brethren, three ; Camp- 
bellites, three; Christians, thirty; 
Dunkards, three; Episcopalians, 
thirty ; Lutherans, twelve ; Methodists, 
152; Presbyterians, thirty-eight; Ro- 
man Catholics, 141. 

To such an institution I came with 
no previous training for this special 
work, and only a hearty desire to be 
of some service in helping others to 
know “the Great Physician.” It was 
a trying time, for not only was I 
new and untried, but it was just at 
the close of the long, terrible strike 
in this coal field, and the parish work 
outside the hospital was at a low ebb. 

Taking up my quarters in the 
nurses’ home, where we have from 
fifteen to twenty nurses, I began the 
work. Very few of the nurses know 
anything of our Church when they 
come here, but last year three of 


them were confirmed. We have our 
little service at the nurses’ home 
Sunday evening. We enjoy it, and I 
hope that all are helped. Our girls 
are very loyal to the hospital, and 
last year formed an alumnez associa- 
tion, from which we expect great 
things. 

Commencement day, or “picnic 
day,” as it is usually called, is a great 
event. On that day the early trains 
bring a great crowd of friends and 
former graduates, each with a large 
basket of good things. They scatter 
about through the grounds—we have 
thirteen acres—amusing themselves 
until noon, when the entire staff, all 
friends and visitors assemble to par- 
take of the good things to be found 
in the baskets. After dinner the 
march to the chapel begins, and there 
the important event of the day takes 
place—the presentation of diplomas to 
the nurses. 

We have service once a month only, 
unless Archdeacon Chrisman is at 
home, when there is an extra service. 
He helps us to see our way more 
clearly, and when discouragements 
come, he laughs them away. 

Visiting the many patients, read- 
ing to them, looking after their mail, 
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THE STAFF AND GRADUATING CLASS 


and writing letters for some of them, look after, and the parish visiting to 
is my daily order; but besides this I do in the village. I enjoy it, and am 
have the Sunday-school and guild to glad to be “the missionary.” 


THE CHAPEL AT THE SHELTERING ARMS ° 
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AMONG THE WIND RIVER 
INDIANS 


By Elizabeth Bahen 


M*. work here is entirely among 
the sick Indians. It is very 
much like district or visiting nursing 
among the poor of the city, only more 
primitive. Nearly all the Indians live 
in tents, with a stove as the only piece 
of furniture. Few of the old Indians 
can or will talk English, and unless 
there is a schoolboy or girl around, 
it is sometimes very difficult to get 
any information. 

The beds are made of straw or 
grass, on the floor, and sometimes as 
many as twelve or thirteen occupy one 
tent. 

I visit the sick, do what I can to 
make them comfortable, see that they 
have proper food, and try to teach 
some member of the family how to 
prepare the food and care for them 
during my absence. 

The Indians are very slow to make 
friends, and I always have the feeling 
that they are looking straight through 
me (if they do, I am sure they see 
that I want to help them!). Some- 
times I feel as though I would just 
have to gather up every sick, dirty, 
ill cared for baby on the reservation, 
and take it home with me. I am 
afraid that would call the whole tribe 
down upon my head—and board. 
After one has gained their confidence, 
they are very grateful. 

I have gone into some filthy camps, 
and started by bathing the patient 
and putting clean blankets on the bed, 
and soon all the family took on a 
cleaner look. Little by little the camp 
would be neat, and one old woman 
washed a pair of blankets each day 
so they would be fresh ones when I 
came. 

I wish you could see some of our 
little new babies. They are the 
sweetest little things. They are quite 
white when first born, with such 
bright eyes and quantities of soft 
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hair! JI am sure no one could resist 
the appeal of the little helpless, sick 
babies. 

& 


AT CAPE MOUNT 
A MISSIONARY OF ALL WORK 


By S. E. Conway 


HAVE just finished my morning 

dispensary work. It keeps me 
on the jump to see after so many sores 
and diseases—have one woman in the 
mission who has humphgia. She had 
been paralyzed two years when they 
brought her to me. I am working 
hard over her—massage along with 
the treatment. 

Just now had to stop to admit an- 
other woman, with abdominal trouble. 
I like to have them here, but the dif- 
ficulty is that there is no special place 
for them to stay; but we manage 
somehow. Just now have not many 
patients in the town; have treated 
over four thousand, going through 
the country when there is time. It 
is most interesting to visit the native 
homes of the afflicted. Heathenism 
is sad and cruel. 

Our girls all made their own Easter 
dresses this year. They certainly 
looked well. These girls did not 
know how to cut a garment until Feb- 
ruary of last year, and many of the 
younger not until this year. 

Now they are making a coffee farm 
The bush has first to be cut, then 
burned to kill the insects in the 
ground, then the young plants set 
out. In between we are going to 
plant cassada. 

Some kind friend sent me some 
Easter carols. If you know who it 
was, please say to them the Bishop 
spoke about the girls singing “Jesus 
lives, O day of days” so beautifully. 
I only had time to teach them one, as 
there was only a short time after 
they came until Easter. It is better to 
have one, and have it done well, than 
half a dozen poorly done. 

The time goes so rapidly and it 
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makes me feel sad to think my time 
to leave this work is drawing so near. 
The sick are calling me, so shall say 
good-bye. 

& 
HOW CAN THEY HOLD BACK? 


By Mary J. Brewster, M.D. 


HE need of women physicians as 

well as of nurses in the mission 
field is so self-evident that it is as 
hard to set forth as any other self- 
evident truth. In all but the most 
modern and enlightened communities 
the amount of suffering endured by 
women rather than tell “‘a man doc- 
tor’ is almost unbelievable. The 
nurse may be told, but her training 
is not such as will enable her to re- 
lieve. In many cases when the woman 
physician has the opportunity the re- 
lief is almost miraculous in its prompt- 
ness and completeness. 

' Then on general lines of home pre- 
vention and hygiene, diet and training 
of children, women ask for and re- 
ceive advice from women much more 
freely. There is in this community 
the chance for a woman physician to 
make a comfortable living, and at the 
same time to do an untold amount of 
good work as a missionary. Nurses 
are needed not only for the sick, but 
to teach the well. Health and -fac- 
tory inspectors should be doctors or 
nurses, or under their close direction. 

As an illustration of the work of a 
woman physician, there is the case of 
a woman whose drug and doctor’s bills 
for the relief of distress had been fifty 
to sixty dollars a year for several 
years. Within six weeks she was so 
thoroughly restored to health, that for 
the next six months these bills were 
not more than four or five dollars, and 
the work was uninterrupted, whereas 
before scarcely a week went by with- 
out the loss of some time. 

One of our nurses has just held 
a better baby contest for us. Forty- 
one babies were examined, and. al- 
though this was only two weeks ago, 
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reports are already coming in from 
mothers, who now understand from 
the demonstration what it is to keep 
milk clean, that their babies are gain- 
ing faster and are freer from indi- 
gestion than ever before. 

There are certain ways in which 
men can scarcely touch the medical 
question, and every point should be 
reached by the Church through its 
workers, so women must take up their 
part. 

To us who are in the work it 
seems so overwhelmingly important— 
so many openings to do work that will 
tell—that it is hard to understand why 
the young women who are feeling the 
present-day call to make a career for 
themselves do not see that here is 
one of the most direct roads. 

Do lay it before the women of 
our Church, through the Auxiliary 
branches, to offer gladly of their 
daughters for definite service. Our 
women are strangely behind other 
Christians in not only not urging, but 
in not allowing those of their daugh- 
ters eager to enter the work. We so 
badly need nurses to be trained. 


Porch, Good ‘Shepherd Hospital, La Grange 


A SUMMER MEETING WHY NOT MORE 
OF THEM? 


N July 30 at one of our delightful 

summer resorts there was held 
a special meeting in behalf of the 
United Offering. The diocesan treas- 
urer for that offering in the Diocese 
of Pennsylvania was spending her 
summer in this place, and was able 
to secure for the meeting the attend- 
ance of Mrs. Thomas, who, for so 
many years, served in this office, and 
of Miss Hutchins, at home for a few 
weeks from St. Hilda’s, Wuchang. 
We give an account of this meeting 
and ask the question, “Why are not 
more such held during the summer 
months?” Perhaps next year our lead- 
ers will remember this occasion, and 
duplicate it in many other places. 


We had a fine meeting on Thursday. 
There was an attendance of eighty 
women and girls, and the rector of 
Christ Church, Hartford. who closed the 
meeting with some words of apprecia- 
tion of the work of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary. There were represented thirteen 
dioceses, and Hankow. Furthermore 
there were women from six Christian 
bodies besides those of our own Church. 
Was it not a - unique missionary meet- 
ing? Do you wonder that in my open- 
ing remarks I dwelt upon the thought 
of unity—“That they all may be one,” 
and suggested that we could not have 
a more fitting subject for such a gather- 
ing than that of a United Offering which 
could mean as much to the other women 
as to our own? 

Miss Hutchins won all hearts, and 
Mrs. Thomas gave so well the purpose 
and plan of our Presentation Service. 

At the close of the meeting a lady, not 
of cur Church, took all the literature 
and a blue box, saying that she was go- 
ing to start the United Offering among 
her people. Another lady, a Presby- 
terian, handed me a dollar for my blue 
box. Many expressed intense interest 
and inspiration. And now I leave-it all 
with Him Who giveth the increase. 


SUMMER PLANS 


In the spring we sent a slip headed 
“Summer Plans” to the diocesan of- 
ficers and many other members of 
the Auxiliary. In July we mailed a 
printed letter, reminding them of the 
suggestions which had been sent. 

It would be a help in formulating 
such suggestions another season, to 
hear from a larger number than those 
who have already written, and learn 
if they found them practicable. Pos- 
sibly the one summer meeting report- 
ed to us was one result. 


& 


THE NEW YEAR’S CONFER- 
ENCES 


The monthly conferences for the 
diocesan officers of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary may be expected this sea- 
son on the third Thursday of each 
months, as follows: 


September 17 January 21 
October 15 February 18 
November 19 March 18 
December 17 April 15 


The officers are asked to keep these 
dates before them, and to plan visits 
to New York so that they may in- 
clude some one of the conferences. 


The conferences are preceded by a 
celebration of the Holy Communion 
in the Missions House Chapel, at 10 
a. m. The conference, immediately 
following in the Board Room, closes 
with prayers at noon. 

The September conference will be 
preliminary to the others, in prepara- 
tion for a series on different subjects 
to be conducted by experienced lead- 
ers throughout the season. 
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THE JUNIOR PAGE 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE JUNIORS AT WORK 


FOR ST. LUKE’S, TOKYO 
By Frances Sheppard 


O aid St. Luke’s Hospital, 

Tokyo, and to further its good 

work, we, in endeavoring to do 
our part, have devised a scheme 
whereby we are writing to all the 
hospitals having training schools, in 
this country as well as to a great many 
in Great Britain and Canada, asking 
each to supply us with a doll dressed 
in the uniform of their training school. 
We will enclose a copy of letter which 
will explain that part of it. 

With the dolls which we receive 
from these letters we are to hold a 
bazaar, charging a small admission 
for the same, and will sell the dolls. 

We have already received many re- 
plies to our letters, and feel quite sure 
that we shall receive a goodly num- 
ber of the dolls which ought to make 
a very pleasing sight and a profitable 
undertaking. 


LETTER SENT TO HOSPITALS 


The Juniors of St. Thomas’s Church, 
Dover, New Hampshire, are intensely in- 
terested in St. Luke’s Hospital in Tokyo, 
and we are making every effort in our 
power to make it the first great Chris- 
tian and international hospital in Japan. 

It is our plan to have a doll’s bazaar, 
and to make it appropriate to the occa- 
sion, the dolls are to be dressed in 
nurse’s costume, and we are appealing 
to a large number of hospitals in 
America and Great Britain, to aid us. 
We would like to have a doll from each 
hospital, dressed in the uniform of its 
training school, sent to us by parcel 
post. Is there not some one of your 
women convalescing, to whom it would 
be a benefit to dress and give a doll? 
It would mean so much when added to 
the gifts of many others; and thereby 
aid Dr. Teusler in building up this Chris- 
tian institution and continuing the mag- 
nificent work which has been going on 
at St. Luke’s the past few years. 

We shall appreciate it inexpressibly, 
if you will help us to the extent we have 
suggested. 


A VISIT IN NORTH TEXAS 
By Mrs. A. A. Tufts, Directress of the Arkansas Juniors 


ISS WEBB, President of the 
North Texas Branch gave me 
an hour of their annual meet- 

ing for a Junior conference. 

I began with a two minutes’ talk on 
the “Mission Psalm, 20.” A paper 
was read on the work of the Little 
Helpers, and I begged the leaders to 
see that the prayer was used, whether 
the money was forthcoming or not. 

A young girl from Colorado, 
Texas, told of her experience 
with a class of boys in San Francisco, 
how she interested them in manual 
work, 

One of the most encouraging fea- 
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tures of the Auxiliary work in North 
Texas is the fact that so many girls 
and young married women are in- 
terested and attend the annual meet- 
ings. So far as I could judge, 
the whole number who attended the 
convocation were present at the 
Junior conference, and seemed much 
interested. I had my text-books with 
me, and several of these bright young 
women took down titles and addresses 
and promised to order books and go 
to studying. We closed the meeting 
with the prayer for future mission- 
aries, inserting the words “especially 
in North Texas.” 
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Devotional 


Prayers for Missions. 

A Litany for Missions. 

Mid-Day Intercessions for Missions. 
The Kingdom: A Missionary Catechism. 
Mid-Day Prayer Card. 


Alaska 
The Borderland of the Pole. 
Brazil 
Our Farthest South. 
China 
The Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui. (The 
Holy Catholic Church in China.) 
“Since the Revolution—Ladies First!’ 


(St. Mary’s Hall, Shanghai.) 
New China and the Church. 
For the Girls of China. (St. Mary’s Hall.) 
Why? -os Needs of St. Mary’s Hall.) 
Pledge Card for New China Fund. Jet 
ete 


Practical Ideals in Medical Missions. 

#Boone’— the Christian University of Mid- 

A Sear at St John’s University, Shanghai: 
Cuba, Porto Rico and Haiti 

In the Greater Antilles. 


Honolulu 
The Cross Roads of the Pacific. 


Japan 


The Nippon Sei Ko Kwai. (Holy Catholic 
hurch in Japan.) 


The Christian College and Moral Leader- 
ship. (St. Paul’s College, Tokyo.) F 
How to Win Japan and Where to Begin. 

(Christ Church, Osaka.) 


Liberia 
Our Foothold in Africa. 
A Sojourner in Liberia. 

Negroes 
The Church Among the Negroes. 
The Black Man’s Need. 

The Philippines 

The Cross, The Flag and The Church. 
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on the Pacific 
Coast. 
Wyoming: The Last of the West. 
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The Forward Movement 


How Shall I Vote? 

Churchmen in the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement. 

Diocesan Committee on General Missions. 

A Congregational Missionary Committee. 

The Forward Movement. 

It Won’t Work With Us. 2c. each. 

Is There Any Substitute for the Organized 
Canvass? 

The Forward Movement in a City Parish. 

spescovens to Leaders in Every-Member 

anvass. 8c. each. 

ards. 

Weekly Offerings for the Church’s Mission. 

System in Church Extension. 


Educational Department 


Information: 5c. each; 25, $1.20; 50, $2.25; 
100, $4.00. 

Catalogue of Publications. 

The Library and the Museum. 


The Sunday School 


Ten Missionary Stories that Every Young 
Churchman Should Know. 10c. 

A Litany for Children. 

The Sunday School Offering. 

Talking to Children About Missions. 

*Two Experiments with the Lenten Offer- 
ing. 

Miscellaneous 

The Missionary Story of the General Con- 
vention. 

The Church’s Mission at Home and, Abroad. 
Bishop Lloyd. 

Four Definitions. 

How Can I Give to a Particular Object and 
Yet Give to the Apportionment? 

Women in the Mission Field. 

How to Volunteer. 

The Church and the World. 

In the Nation. 

The Lands Beyond. 

The Wide World. 

The Apportionment: How to Treat It and 
How to Meet It. Bishop Rhinelander. 

Why Believe in Foreign Missions? 
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A Message from the 

1913. 

To Treasurers: Diocesan and Pa- 
rochial. 


Some Plain Facts. 

Collects for_Daily Use. = 

Suggested Constitution for a Parish 
Branch. 

8. A Message to a Weak Branch. 

Prehistoric BEE 

How Can I Help? 

Why Should I Be a Member? 

“Sweet Amy” (a story for those pre- 
paring a missionary box). 

A Bit‘of History. 5c. each; 50c. per 
dozen. ; 

An Auxiliary Campaign. 


United Offering 
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101. What Is the United Offering? 
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THE JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


. 200. The Junior Collect. 

201. What It Is; Where It Should Be; 
How to Organize It. 

202. One Army—Two Departments. 

203. Membership Card. 1 cent each. 

204. The Junior Department at the Tri- 
ennial of 1913. 

205. Section II. The Junior Department 
Helps by Prayer, Study. ork. 

206. The Junior Book, 10c. each; $1.00 
per doz.; $7.50 per hundred. 

250. Section IJ. The United Offering. 
The Question in 1918. ~The An- 
swer in 1916. 

251. Section III. Your Part in the United 
Offering Service of 1916. 

225. The Sunset Hour. A _ Missionary 
Play. 5c. each; 50c. per dozen. 
The Little Helpers 

800. The Origin of the Little Helpers. 

301. The Little Helpers: Directions. 

802. Little Helpers’ Prayers for Members 
and Leaders. 

. 8038. Membership Card, 1 cent each. 

304. Letter to eaters, 1913-1914. 

805. Letter to Members, 1913-1914. 

322. Little Helpers All Aboard. 
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ADVERTISING—MISCELLANEOUS _ 


Phillip S Howie: 


oe Avenue, near Beach 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


The above is strictly a family house, con- 
taining all the modern improvements, including 
elevator running to street level. The situation 
of the house commands a view of the ocean. 
The management has been successful in its ef- 


forts to supply the best food that comes to the 
market, and has been rewarded by increased 
patronage from year to year, 

Booklet on request. 


F, P. PHILups. 


im M E N E E LY 
BELL CO. 


TROY, NY. 
AND 
177 BROADWAY, NY. CITY 


‘BELLS 


a MAGAZINE ON EGYPT 


A beautifully illustrated quarterly magazine edited 
by Prof. Perrin and others for the Eayprian RE- 
SEARCH AccounT (Society) began with the ‘eee 
number, Discoveries relate to the Bible as well 
as arts of Old Egypt. Price $2 a year. Circulars 
freely sent. 


Address Rev. Dr. W. C. WINSLOW, 525 Beacon Street, Boston 


The Church Periodical Club 
281 Fourth Avenue New York 


Every summer thousands of books and periodicals are bought, read, 
and cast aside by travelers and vacation seekers. Scattered 
throughout our country are men and women who have little or 
nothing to read. YOU can help to adjust this by passing on 
your summer reading. Send for list of addresses, 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL 


EDWIN S. GORHAM, Publisher 


After September 10th 


9 & 11 West 45th Street 


New York 


Martha 
Washington 


29th to 30th Street, near Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 


Exclusively for Women 


450 rooms en suite and single. $1.50 
per day and up, European plan. Tele- 
phone in every room. Numerous baths 
on each floor free to guests. Caters 
to women especially traveling or vis- 
iting New York alone. Convenient 
to Surface and Subway transporta- 
tion. Cuisine exceptionally good, 
Absolutely Fireproof. 


RESTAURANT FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 


J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 


MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 


LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 
PARIS 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 


Securities bought and sold on Commission. 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. : 


Circular Letters for Travelers, available in 
all parts of the world. 
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